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Che Evolution of County Government 
in the Republic of Cexas 


SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 
I 


What the French are in military affairs, the Americans are 
in every kind of civil business; let them be left without a 
government, every body of Americans is able to improvise 
one, and to carry on that or any other public business with 
a sufficient amount of intelligence, order and decision. 

—MILL, On Liberty. 


HE experience of Anglo-Americans in Texas vitalizes this 

philosophical observation by John Stuart Mill. Through- 

out the American frontier several generations had gained 
participating experience in creating government, and west of the 
Sabine this particular genius of the American people fructified 
in the establishment of an independent Republic. The details of 
establishing a working government were many, and one of the 
most serious, certainly one of the most bothersome, of these was 
the problem of local government. Yet that issue was fundamental 
in the situation that had resulted in revolution. 

The government of the Republic of Texas had its first organ- 
ized beginnings as a state government under the defunct Mexican 
Constitution of 1824; it was a provisional government, but more 
important, it was the creation of the Anglo-American settlers in 
Texas, and doubtless many who participated in its organization 
in 1835 anticipated an independent status in the near future. 
In point of fact it was independent from its inception. 

The Provisional Government, and the “Organic Law’ under 
which it functioned, was an amalgamation of Anglo-American 
experience and tradition with the existing Mexican institutions. 


. 
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Both supposedly sprang from the same republican theories of 
government; neither was purely democratic in practice; and the 
Mexican practice was frequently at wide variance with the Anglo- 
American. On the local scale the same amalgamation existed, 
and it is the purpose of this paper to trace the evolution of the 
local units of government from the Mexican municipalities to 
the well-defined constitutional counties of the last years of the 
Republic of ‘Texas. 

The final legal structure of local government under Mexico 
had been the result of a series of decrees enacted by the Monclova 
deputation in 1834, together with the earlier ordinances regu- 
lating municipalities and the provisions of the Constitution of 
Coahuila and Texas.’ Essentially the state of Coahuila and Texas 
was in 1835 divided into seven departments; three of these de- 
partments, Bexar, Nacogdoches, and Brazos, were in Texas. The 
whole of Texas and Coahuila was in the military zone of the 
Eastern Interior Provinces and, at the end of the Mexican re- 
gime, under the command of Martin Perfecto de Cds, Thus at 
the department level of government there co-existed military 
and civil authority, each department having a military and a 
political chief. Within each department were municipalities, and 
within some of the municipalities were additional districts.’ In 
accordance with provisions of the law of April 6, 1830, military 
posts had been established at several points in the state under 
the immediate supervision of the department military com- 
mandant. Local government in Texas was little affected by the 
church; all of the missions had been secularized, and there were 
no well organized parishes outside Bexar. Such church authority 
as there was originated at the diocese headquarters in Nuevo 
Leon. Land offices, agents, and commissioners acted directly un- 
der the authority of the state government, and the judicial sys- 
tem was in 1835 in a state of flux partially because of the new 
but unimplemented judicial law. 

1How effective the implementation of the later decizves had been is problem- 
atical. Doubtless Henry Smith, appointed political chief of the Department of 
Brazos, lost little time in acting in his official capacity; apparently Thomas Jef- 
ferson Chambers, appointed to organize the new judicial system, never effectively 
put this decree into operation. 


2Thus the District of Alfred was a part of the Municipality of Austin, and the 
District of Tenehaw was a part of the Municipality of San Augustine. 
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Far and away the most important unit of local government 
was the municipality. The municipality was a regional area gov- 
erned by an executive and council, both exercising certain judi- 
cial functions. The council, ayuntamiento, normally was made 
up of an alcalde, two to four regidores, and a sindico procurador. 
The alcalde was at once the chief judicial and chief executive 
officer; the regidores were councilmen; the sindico functioned 
primarily as a prosecuting attorney. All these officers were elected. 
In separate districts, within municipalities, having a population 
greater than five hundred a comisario, or sub-alcalde, and an- 
other sindico were elected. For the municipality were appointed 
an alguacil, or sheriff, and a secretary for the ayuntamiento.’ 

It was from the municipalities that delegates were sent, on the 
call of a citizens’ meeting in Columbia, to the Consultation in 
1835 at San Felipe. These delegates were presumed to have been 
elected by a majority of the citizens of their districts,* although 
doubtless in many municipalities not all of the electorate had 
participated. The Consultation established twenty-one articles of 
organic law by which the government of Texas would be oper- 
ated by the General Council. Articles Five, Six, and Fourteen 
had a direct bearing on the structure of the local governn ents. 

In an attempt to remedy the defects previously existing in the 
judicial system, a provisional judiciary was created for each mu- 
nicipality by Article Five. The new judiciary was to consist of 
a primary and a substitute judge, the substitute to act only in 
the absence of the first, and both to be nominated by the General 
Council and commissioned by the governor. Article Six defined 
the duties of these justices but specifically provided that each 
municipality also hold elections and continue to fill the various 
offices in the local government. Article Fourteen was the most 
controversial article of the Organic Law and was long in debate 
before finally crystallized. Principally it abolished civil govern- 
ment at the department level and ordered an immediate cessation 
in the operations of all land commissioners, empresarios, survey- 


3Eugene C. Barker, “The Government of Austin’s Colony,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXI, 223ff.; H. Bailey Carroll and J. V. Haggard (eds. and 
trans.), Three New Mexico Chronicles (Albuquerque, 1942), 169, note 108. 

4H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , I, 508. 
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ors, and “persons in anywise concerned in the location of land.” 
Provision was made that land operations could begin again after 
a proper system by a competent authority in the state might be 
established. Three commissioners from each department were 
appointed to carry the article into effect and to receive and trans- 
mit to designated officials the archives of the various land offices 
and political chiefs. 

This Organic Law took the first step from the Mexican struc- 
ture; the General Council was to step further. The military sit- 
uation having necessitated the establishment of a fighting force 
in addition to the regular army, the council passed what was in 
effect a Selective Service Act to organize the militia.’ To imple- 
ment the law the governor was to appoint three commissioners 
in each municipality whose duties it would be to divide the 
municipality into military precincts, appoint election judges and 
clerks in these precincts, and supervise the election of military 
officers. This act, a result of exigencies of the moment, but rooted 
in earlier Mexican and colonial practice, emerged later as a basic 
facet of county organization under the Republic. 

Immediately after the militia bill had passed the council (No- 
vember 25) and before Governor Henry Smith signed it, the 
council took up the business of appointing the commissioners to 
organize the militia.* These militia commissioners were the third 
group of local officials superimposed on the Mexican structure. 
There can be little doubt that during the winter of 1835-1836 
the department commissioners, the militia commissioners, and 
the new judges had somewhat more influence over local affairs 
than the alcaldes and ayuntamientos. This fact is borne out by 
the resolution passed over the governor’s veto on December 13 
for calling the Convention to meet in Washington on March 1, 
1836," which specified that the judges of the provisional judiciary 
should issue writs of election for the delegates to the Convention 
in each municipality. Only in municipalities where there were 
no acting judges were the alcaldes authorized to call the election. 
Thus the Convention of 1836 was to be of the people through 
the channels established by the Anglo-American Provisional Gov- 


5Ibid., 932. 
8Ibid., 5go. 
TIbid., 658-660, 981, 982. 
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ernment, and thus were the local offices created by the Provisional 
Government to begin to overshadow the older structure. 

Before adjourning, the council made its most extensive single 
definition of the structure of local government; by a lengthy 
ordinance approved on January 22, 1836, the amalgamation of 
American practice with the Mexican system was legally initiated.‘ 
This fundamental ordinance was passed in conformity with the 
sixth section of the Organic Law, and besides opening the courts 
of justice, it defined the relationship between alcaldes and judges 
and provided for the appointment of clerks, constables, and 
prosecuting attorneys. Alcaldes and comisarios were to have juris- 
diction in civil cases involving less than fifty dollars, with the 
(primary) judges’ courts having appellate jurisdiction in this 
area. In larger civil cases and in criminal actions the judges’ 
courts had original jurisdiction; appeal in these cases might be 
made to a primary judge’s court in a neighboring municipality. 
Common law was to prevail, trial and grand juries were provided 
for, and in general the legal code recognized in the state of 
Louisiana was to be followed. The position of the alcaldes was 
further defined by this statement: 


. and the Alcaldes and Commissarios shall have the same juris- 
diction in arresting and committing offenders against the laws as 
Justices of the Peace under the common laws of England. 


This statement might be interpreted as restricting and rede- 
fining the whole powers of the alcaldes; further, no provision was 
made in the ordinance for the continued existence of the judicial 
function of the ayuntamientos, and it seems evident, although 
not certain, that this act was meant to abolish the old offices of 
the municipality structure and supplant them with similar off- 
cials more nearly in accord with American tradition. The alcaldes 
of each municipality were empowered to appoint a constable to 
perform certain specified duties and to receive “the same fees as 
sheriffs have heretofore received in similar cases. .. .”’ The secre- 
tary of the ayuntamiento was evidently replaced by a clerk ap- 
pointed in each municipality by a majority vote of the first and 
second judges and the alcalde. The sindico was replaced in each 


S8Ibid., 1039-1044. 
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municipality by a prosecuting attorney appointed in the same 
manner as the clerk. 

Under the Provisional Government the initial phases of the 
evolution had begun; the next stage emerged in the Constitution 
of 1836. This document was, of course, the foundation for local 
government. Basically the Republic of Texas was a centralized 
republican government, and the principal subordinate unit was 
the county, although agencies of the central government, chiefly 
the land office and its branches, were superimposed on the coun- 
ty structure. The county units were those same municipalities 
that had sent representatives to the Consultation, the General 
Council, and later to the Convention, but there was not the 
question of local sovereignty in the establishment of the Texas 
republic that there was in the United States. Essentially the 
counties drew existence from the Constitution, although they 
had actually existed earlier as municipalities. The Constitution 
did not state specifically that existing municipalities were auto- 
matically to become counties, but it did say that the Republic 
was to be divided into convenient counties, and it provided that 
all laws then in force in Texas, and not inconsistent with the 
Constitution, would remain in force until declared void, re- 
pealed, altered, or expired.* Further, the civil officers were en- 
joined to remain in office until others were duly elected or ap- 
pointed to replace them under the Constitution.*® Hence there 
was the implication that except for constitutional alterations, 
local government would continue as it had been, at least until 
Congress might make changes. 

The only specific alterations made in the county government 
by the Constitution were in the judicial system and in the elec- 
tion of representatives. The judiciary was to consist of a Supreme 
Court, from three to eight district courts, and a county court in 
each county. Besides the county court there might be in the 
county also such justice courts as Congress would from time to 
time establish. Thus the primary judges automatically became 
judges of the county courts, and the alcaldes were inconclusively 
relegated to the justice courts. Further provision was made that 


*Ibid., 1077 (Constitution of the Republic of Texas, Schedule, Section 1). 
10/bid., 1078 (Constitution of the Republic, Section 8) . 
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for each county there should be a convenient number of justices 
of the peace, one sheriff, one coroner, and a sufficient number of 
constables, all elected for terms of two years by qualified voters 
in the district. To the structure previously erected by the ordi- 
nance of the Provisional Government there was added only one 
official, a coroner, though the legal position of the sheriff was 
clarified.** 

The other alteration made by the Constitution was the estab- 
lishment of an electoral system. Twenty-three counties were listed 
by name as precincts and assigned specific numbers of represent- 
atives, and groups of counties were laid off into senatorial dis- 
tricts.'* The wording of this clause makes clear the fact that local 
government was still very much in a state of transition and that 
the writers of the Constitution had no clear-cut ideas about the 
county structure that was to be established. The only really posi- 
tive statement had been that the Republic would be divided into 
convenient counties; not anywhere had it been specifically stated 
that the old municipalities would metamorphose into those coun- 
ties. The clauses concerning the election of congressmen were 
the only places in the Constitution that the local governments 
were mentioned by name, and here they were called precincts, 
not counties. 

Thus the constitutional alterations of the structure were few 
and indefinite, specific changes being left to future congresses. 
The First Congress, made up of senators and representatives 
elected in September, 1836, in accordance with the Constitution, 
turned its attention to the problems of local government during 
December, and on December 19, 20, and 21, a number of bills 
were approved by Sam Houston initiating the machinery of local 
government. For the most part these acts confirmed the structure 
erected by the Provisional Government and added other officials 
derived from the heritage of the Anglo-Americans. In a theo- 
retical sense the new additions bore some resemblance to the 
original Mexican institutions; in a practical sense they were far 
more closely akin, for the personnel of the government of the 
municipality often continued in the offices of the county govern- 


117bid., 106g (Constitution of the Republic, Article I, Section 5). 
127bid., 1078 (Constitution of the Republic, Schedule, Articles 6 and 7). 
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ment. Men who had sat in the ayuntamientos were elected jus- 
tices of the peace; men who had served their communities as 
alcaldes became justices of the peace or county judges, secretaries 
turned clerks or recorders, and alguacils, sheriffs. The transition 
was easy, indeed graceful, for the Anglo-Americans, miscast and 
ill-at-ease in the regulatory and unfamiliar arrangement of the 
Mexican law, fitted smoothly into the structure that had been 
their heritage. 

Specifically, congressional statutes provided for one sheriff, one 
coroner, one chief justice, two associate justices, one clerk of the 
district court, and one clerk of the county court for each county. 
The sheriff originally was to serve both as assessor (under direc- 
tion of a board of commissioners) and collector of taxes, but the 
law permitting him to appoint deputies could have been con- 
strued as creating special deputies responsible for these functions. 
At least one and possibly other counties elected separate persons 
to these offices. The office of county tax assessor was soon created 
(June 12, 1837), by an act to raise a public revenue by direct 
taxation. 

Four other county offices were specified by law in December, 
1836: militia captains, justices of the peace, constables, and road 
overseers. The interior divisions of the county to be used as a 
basis for selecting these officers were rather unique. An organized 
militia was established, and each county, depending on its popu- 
lation, was to have one or more captains of militia; for each mili- 
tia captain’s precinct there were to be two justices of the peace 
(elective) , one constable (elective) , and one road overseer (ap- 
pointive). The militia act provided that every free able-bodied 
male citizen between the ages of seventeen and fifty would be 
enrolled in the militia by an organizing cadre, consisting of one 
captain and two lieutenants in each county, to be appointed by 
the President. After all the citizens subject to militia duty were 
enrolled, the county was to be divided into militia precincts or 
“beats” by companies. One company would consist of a mini- 
mum of forty-five men: one captain, two lieutenants, four ser- 


13Inventory of the County Archives of Texas, Jackson County (Texas Historical 
Records Survey, n.p., 1940), 5, citing Minutes of the Probate Court Transcribed 
(Jackson County), vol. B, p. 1 and Record Book-Bond Book, February 11, 1837-46 
(Jackson County) . 
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geants, four corporals, one drummer, one bugler, and at least 
thirty-two privates. The officers were elected by the company: 
the non-commissioned officers were later appointed by the cap- 
tain. 

The militia precincts seem to have been a basic and important 
instrument in the organization and operation of the local gov- 
ernment. It was at the regular militia musters that the tax as- 
sessor accepted property renditions and made his tax roll; it was 
from the militia muster that the precinct road overseer estab- 
lished his duty roster, and the county clerk his jury list. Every 
county was ordered to build a road thirty feet wide into each 
precinct. Since so much of the public business was apparently 
transacted at the precinct level, the act organizing the militia 
is of especial importance in the evolution of county government. 

Elections were to be called and the organization of the counties 
was to be supervised by the chief justices. A judicial system was 
established defining the jurisdiction of the various courts and 
the duties of the officials of the court. Legislative functions in 
the county were entrusted to a board of commissioners consisting 
of the chief justice and the justices of the peace. Justices of the 
peace sitting on the board of commissioners were officially com- 
missioners of roads and revenue. Specifically, the board had the 
entire superintendence and control of roads, highways, ferries, 
and bridges; of the poor, blind, sick, and lame; and of the annual 
levying of taxes. 

The chief justice was elected by a joint vote of Congress (after 
December 7, 1841, by the county electorate) for a term of four 
years. The two associate justices were selected annually by the 
justices of the peace of the county from among their number; 
after 1841 elections to this office occurred only to fill vacancies, 
usually caused by the expiration of a member’s term as justice 
of the peace. The sheriff was elected by the qualified voters of 
the county for two years as was the coroner for a like term and 
the clerks of the county and district courts for a term of four 
years. Tax assessors were originally appointed by the chief jus- 
tices for an unspecified term; after January 16, 1840, this ap- 
pointment was made by the commissioners of roads and revenues. 
The militia captains were elected by the enrolled militia men 
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of each precinct for an unspecified term, the constables and 
justices of the peace were chosen by the qualified electorate of 
each militia precinct every two years, and the precinct road 
overseer was appointed annually by the commissioners." 

Because all of the counties did not immediately organize, Con- 
gress was forced to pass special acts relating to the calling of 
elections and administration of justice in the depopulated coun- 
ties of San Patricio, Victoria, Goliad, and Refugio, and special 
acts were also passed in 1839 and 1841 to provide for organizing 
the militia in counties delinquent under the all-important militia 
bill.!° Most of the counties, however, seem to have put the 
machinery of government into operation without unnecessary 
delay, and their experience soon indicated that certain revisions 
and additions were needed in the statutes. 

The most important early addition was a statute passed on 
December 14, 1837,'° over President Houston’s veto, which estab- 
lished branches of the General Land Office in each county. The 
new offices added to the structure were those of county surveyor, 
land office clerk, and a board of land commissioners. One sur- 
veyor was provided for each county, though he could appoint as 
many deputy surveyors as he deemed necessary. Three men in 
each county were to act as the local board of land commissioners, 
responsible to the General Land Office for the business connected 
with the public domain. One clerk was provided in each county 
to record the transactions of the board. All of the new offices, 
county surveyor, the three land commissioners, and the land 
office clerk, were elected by a joint vote of both houses of Con- 
gress for an unspecified term of office. In 1839 the board of land 
commissioners as such was abolished in each county and was or- 
dered to turn over all records to the chief justice and associate jus- 
tices, who together with the county clerk were designated the new 
board of land commissioners. The duties of the land office clerk 
were thus added to those of the clerk of the county court.” In 

14The preceding paragraphs are based on the several acts of the First Congress 
(and later supplements) providing for the organization of county government. 
See Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1114-1128, 1193, 1195-1206, 1208-1223, 1239-1246, 
1292, 1306, 1319, 1332; II, 183, 532, 682. 

15] bid., 1, 1292, 1496; II, 88, 497. 


16] bid., I, 1404-1413. 
17] bid., U, 112. 
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September, 1840, the county surveyors office ceased to be ap- 
pointive; in that election, and thereafter, county surveyors were 
elected for two-year terms by the electorate of the county.*® 

A minor addition in 1838 to the growing county officialdom 
was the appointment by the President of three notaries public 
for each county, two of which were to reside in the county seat.?® 
In 1839, in connection with the collection of taxes, the chief 
justice was authorized to appoint to temporary offices each year 
one “returning” officer to make out the tax returns and two other 
persons to assist in evaluating certain property to be assessed.”° 
Another temporary addition was made to the county structure 
in 1840 when Congress appointed three special land commis- 
sioners in each county to assist the traveling land boards (estab- 
lished by the same act) in inspecting the records of the county 
boards of land commissioners,”* which since 1839 were composed 
of the chief justice, associate justices, and county clerks. 

Also in 1840 an additional function was delegated to the coun- 
ty court: the chief justice and his two associates were made a 
board of school commissioners to handle the business of the 
school lands (appropriated in 1839) , to organize school districts, 
and to establish schools. They were further to act as inspectors 
of schools and to examine prospective teachers.” 

Until 1840 the county clerk had acted as treasurer of his coun- 
ty; an act dated January 16, 1840, created the office of county 
treasurer, to be appointed by the commissioners of roads and 
revenue for an unspecified term, and enjoined the county clerks 
to turn over to the treasurer so appointed all monies, records. 
and documents belonging to that office.” 

The final congressional statute affecting the structure of county 
government was the creation on February 3, 1845, of the office 
of county commissioners to assume the duties of the commis- 
sioners of road and revenue. The act provided specifically that 
at biennial congressional elections the voters of each county 


18Ibid., 437. 

19Jbid., I, 1480. In 1844 several counties were authorized to name additional 
notaries (ibid., II, 1017). 

20] bid., 140. 

21Jbid., 313-317. 

22Ibid., 322. 

23] bid., 200. 
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would elect four commissioners; that the commissioners would 
hold office for two years; that with the chief justice they would 
constitute the county court and exercise the powers and perform 
the duties of the old county court and county commissioners; 
that the first such election should take place in September, 1845; 
and that not more than two commissioners might be selected 
from one militia captain’s beat.** Although it did not so state, 
this law, by abolishing the old county court, also abolished the 
offices of associate justice. It was stated, however, that the hold- 
ing of the office of justice of the peace was not a bar to holding 
the office of county commissioner. Thus in effect the law was 
not a radical change. It merely (1) increased the number of 
members of the county court, (2) changed the official name of 
the members from associate justice to commissioners, (3) made 
any male citizen eligible for the office of commissioner (instead 
of only justices of the peace), and (4) placed the office directly 
in the hands of the electorate instead of at the disposal of justices 
of the peace. 

No other changes were made in the government of counties 
by Congress, and the structure that had evolved was to be an 
enduring one. During the course of the next hundred years and 
through the writing of five constitutions only relatively minor 
alterations were found necessary. Of these the most significant 
were the creation of the offices of county attorney and county tax 
assessor and collector (only, however, in counties with a large 
population) and the abolition of the militia. The elements of the 
evolution had been singularly interrelated, and the structure was 
correspondingly sound. 


II 


Concurrently with the governmental evolution outlined above 
there had been occurring a jurisdictional evolution that was 
equally important. Local administration at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Consultation in 1835 had been divided among twelve 
jurisdictions or municipalities.”> From these twelve, through the 

247 bid., I, 1156. 

25Austin, Bevil, Columbia, Gonzalez, Harrisburg, Liberty, Matagorda, Mina, 


Nacogdoches, San Augustine, Viesca, and Washington, “Journals of the Consulta- 
tion” in ibid., 507-548. Delegates from nine municipalities were present on No- 
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agency of the Provisional Government and the Congresses, 
emerged new jurisdictions to accommodate the number of local 
governments to the population. The most significant contribu- 
tion of the Provisional Government to the evolution of the 
counties was the creation of eleven new jurisdictions. The process 
by which this was accomplished is interesting. 

At the meeting of the Consultation, on November g, Wyatt 
Hanks submitted a resolution inviting the settlers on Red River 
to cooperate with the Consultation; an amendment was added 
extending this invitation to the people of each municipality of 
the Department of Bexar, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted.** The matter was apparently then referred to a com- 
mittee headed by Hanks who recommended on November 11 
that the settlement on Red River be made a municipality. Since 
at this time resolutions were also adopted setting off the District 
of Tenehaw into a municipality, both new municipalities were 
to send a delegate to the General Council and to elect repre- 
sentatives for the Convention to be held in March, 1836.77 The 
organization of the Tenehaw municipality, which was in a sense 
the first local unit created by the Anglo-American government of 
Texas, was provided for by the resolutions. Two men, Jonathon 
Tucker and Jonas Harrison, were appointed to hold an imme- 
diate election of an ayuntamiento for the district, and the town 
of Nashville was named the seat of justice. Martin Parmer, a 
member of the Consultation for San Augustine but a resident 
of Tenehaw, was named to the General Council for the new 
municipality. 

The municipality of Jefferson seems to have come into being 
extra-legally. Although Claiborne West, a resident of the area 
(District of Cow Bayou), was a delegate to the Consultation 
from Liberty, he signed on November 13 the ordinance estab- 
vember 1, 1835, the first day the convention met after its adjournment on October 
17. While the journal does not record the appearance by that time of delegates from 
Viesca, Washington, and Gonzalez, Branch T. Archer, from the chair, appointed 
one member from each of the twelve to a committee to frame a declaration of 
causes, and apparently representatives from all twelve municipalities were present. 
Votes of delegates appointed to this committee from the three unreported munici- 
palities were recorded on November 6, although no record of their arrival earlier 
had been made in the Journal. 


261 bid., 527. 
27[bid., 532. 
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lishing a provisional government as the sole representative of 
the “Municipality of Jefferson.” The next day Cow Bayou’s 
adroit representative was sworn in as a member of the General 
Council, which had already been established with one member 
from each of the (then) thirteen municipalities. Thus the first 
government of Texas was founded on fourteen districts. The 
existence of Jefferson as a regular municipality, however, re- 
mained legally doubtful for several months. As a member of 
the General Council, West, on December 5, pushed through in 
one day an ordinance designating the boundaries of the mu- 
nicipality he purported to represent and appointing a committee 
to select a seat of justice for it.** Claiborne West's geographical 
knowledge of the area was apparently sketchy, for the boundaries 
he described circumscribed territory some distance north of what 
he presumably intended. Indeed, West’s Jefferson included a 
major portion of the already existing Municipality of Jasper.’ 
His error was rectified later by an act of Congress.*" 

The fourteen-man membership of the General Council was 
raised to fifteen when Juan A. Padilla from the Municipality of 
Guadalupe-Victoria, possibly acting on the invitation extended 
by Wyatt Hanks’ resolution,*! presented his credentials and took 
his seat on November 16, 1835. 

On November 22, the council received notification of the elec- 
tion of three representatives to the Consultation from Refugio 
who had been unable to attend that assembly; James Power was 
selected from that delegation to be a member of the General 
Council.** The following day Ira J. Westover arrived from Goliad 
and presented his credentials. Westover having been elected as a 
delegate to the Consultation, a committee was appointed to 
examine his case. The committee recommended that Westover be 


28Ibid., 626. 

291 bid., 

307bid., 1452. (December 17, 1837.) 

31Mentioned above in connection with the Red River settlement (ibid., 532) . 
“And that the people in the Department of Bexar, and all other parts of Texas, 
not represented in this body, be invited forth with to send delegates to the council, 
and also to the convention to sit on the first day of March next.” Padilla may 
have been elected a member of the Consultation, and arriving after that body 
adjourned, simply took a seat on the General Council. Biographical Directory of 
the Texan Conventions and Congresses (Austin, 1914), 148. 

32Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 581. 
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made a member of the council, and he was sworn in on Novem- 
ber 24.** 

With the addition of these two the government of ‘Texas repre- 
sented the constituencies of seventeen districts. On December 1, 
Lewis Ayers was chosen from a delegation of three from San 
Patricio which had been elected to attend the adjourned Con- 
sultation. He was duly sworn in as a member of the council, 
bringing the total number of municipalities represented to eight- 
een.** The number was raised to nineteen on December 5, when 
Henry Smith approved an ordinance creating the Municipality 
of Jackson out of the west side of Matagorda.** On December 15, 
an ordinance was passed to create the Municipality of Sabine.** 
An attempt to create a new municipality in the region of present 
Fort Bend County was defeated on December 28, on the third 
reading,*’? but on January 8, the council passed an ordinance cre- 
ating a municipality in the old District of Alfred to be named 
Colorado and to have its seat of justice at Columbus.** This 
raised the number of municipalities legally constituting the gov- 
ernment of Texas to twenty-one. 

There were yet two other areas expected to become a part of 
Texas. One was the settlement on Red River which had not acted 
on the invitation of the Consultation; the other was Bexar. 
Though Bexar was not represented in the Consultation nor in 
the General Council, at the suggestion of Juan Padilla (council 
member from Victoria), Juan N. Seguin and Miguel Arciniega 
were appointed first and second judges for the Municipality of 
Bexar by the council on November 25.*° It was apparently 
believed that Bexar would soon become a functioning part of 
the ‘Texas government. 

This belief was well founded, for when the Convention as- 
sembled in Washington on March 1, 1836, the Municipality of 

33Jbid., 584. Westover was elected a captain of artillery on December 7 and 
left San Felipe on December 17 for Goliad where he met death at the Goliad 
Massacre. 

841 bid., 609. 

35Jbid., 608, 614, 616, 949. 

36Ibid., 993. 

37[bid., 711. 

38Ibid., 723, 750, 757, 794, 1034. This ordinance was not approved until January 


16, and then by James W. Robinson, acting governor. 
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Bexar sent three delegates. The attendance at the Convention 
of three able members from the Red River  settlements*’ 
raised the number of legally recognized districts which shared 
in declaring their independence from Mexico to twenty-three. 

During the formative months of the unborn Republic the 
number of participating counties had increased from twelve to 
twenty-three, almost double. The Consultation and the Provi- 
sional Government had called into existence five new counties; 
one, under the guiding hand of Claiborne West, came into being 
extra-legally; five others, not represented originally at the Con- 
sultation, had joined later in the total effort; further, the names 
of two municipalities hae been changed, and the territory of 
two others specifically defined. This most enduring work of the 
Provisional Government had been done without clear legal foun- 
dation. The Organic Law had not given the General Council the 
power to create new municipalities, nor was the right to tinker 
with the municipalities at all implicit in the purpose for which 
the Provisional Government was organized. There was, how- 
ever, nothing original in the practice; most governments at one 
time or another have changed the shape, size, and number of 
their subordinate units. The United States had done it, Spain 
had done it, and Mexico had done it; more recently the legislative 
body of Coahuila and Texas at Monclova had done it. The Con- 
sultation simply followed an old established idea without clear 
authority to do so. The practice received little opposition in the 
General Council; Governor Henry Smith, in approving the ordi- 
nance creating the Municipality of Jackson, was unenthusiastic, 
but despite his usual scrupulousness found no constitutional 
difficulty. His message to the council stated: 


The bill creating a Municipality to be called the Municipality of 
Jackson I have signed, believing that it might afford convenience to 
the citizens, but at the same time feel satisfied that both that and the 
jurisdiction from which it is taken will by that separation be ren- 
dered contemtible in numbers, and as such the more heavily bur- 
thened with municipal taxes. I would recommend to your honorable 
body, that in the future you confine yourselves solely within the pale 
of the duties assigned to us.* 


*°Robert Hamilton, Richard Ellis, and Collin McKinney. Later Samuel P. Carson 
and A. H. Latimer arrived. 
I, 630. 
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This assumed power was recognized by the Constitution of 
1836 which gave written but restricted foundation to the prac- 
tice. Congress was empowered to establish a new county on the 
petition of one hundred free male inhabitants of the territory 
sought to be established, provided that the territory contained 
nine hundred square miles,** and that each new county was en- 
titled to at least one representative in Congress.** The principal 
inhibitory provision was that the House of Representatives 
should “not consist of less than twenty-four nor more than forty 
members until the population shall amount to one hundred 
thousand souls. .. 

Congress immediately began to exercise this restricted power 
and in 1837 created Fayette, Fannin, Fort Bend, Houston, Mont- 
gomery, and Robertson counties.** Galveston County was created 
in 1838 and Harrison County in 1839.** In general the acts cre- 
ating these counties provided for their organization in accord- 
ance with the existing laws, specified which senatorial district 
and which judicial district they were attached to, and the time 
for holding courts and elections. The selection of the county seat 
was sometimes made by Congress, sometimes put at the discretion 
of specially appointed commissioners, and sometimes left indi- 
rectly to the electorate of the county. 

Meagerly armed with its restricted constitutional power, Con- 
gress was facing two major problems that arose from the fact 
that Texas was a sparsely settled frontier area. The general power 
provided the solution to one of these; the restrictions prevented 
an adequate solution to the other. One problem was relatively 
clear-cut and obvious: the western portion of the Republic was 
unoccupied; as it settled up some provision for local government 
would be necessary. The solution was equally obvious; Texas 
would follow the principles of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
and establish new county governments on an equal footing with 
the old as settlement extended westward. 


421bid., 1074. 

48[bid., 1069. 

44] bid. 

45]bid., 1378 (Fayette), 1395 (Fannin), 1460 (Ft. Bend), 1330 (Houston), 1375 
(Montgomery) , 1398 (Robertson) . 

46%bid., 1483 (Galveston) ; II, 159 (Harrison) . 
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The other problem was somewhat more complex. The original 
jurisdictions were large in area but small in population. As this 
population increased, it yould prove desirable to break them 
down into two or perhaps more counties for more efficient gov- 
ernment. Yet prior to this probable contingency, the county juris- 
dictions would need to have contiguous boundaries. The demand 
for new counties came sooner than was anticipated, and the 
pressure of these demands increased rapidly. In the second place 
it was soon felt that the court system was not adequate to the 
litigation and that more county courts were needed to relieve 
straining dockets. In the third place the large size and the scat- 
tered settlement of some counties made administration difficult. 
And finally, there were a few isolated settlements that because 
of their distant location from the county seat had need of a 
separate county government but could not qualify in population. 

Congress had begun to create new counties almost immediately 
but was soon brought up short by its limited power in this field. 
The Constitution had apportioned thirty-two of the allowed 
forty representatives to the original twenty-three counties, and 
the eight new counties created in 1837, 1838, and 1839 had 
absorbed the remainder. The Fourth Congress had to meet the 
issue and contrive a solution—it found three. One was the unat- 
tractive possibility of reducing the apportionment to some of the 
older counties that had two or more representatives. In 1840 
Congress proved this solution to be fairly practical in the case of 
Travis County which was taken out of Bastrop County with one 
of its representatives, and in the case of Lamar and Bowie coun- 
ties, each with one of the Red River district’s original quota of 
three.*? But this solution was not practical in the case of Liberty 
and Jasper counties which had only one representative each. The 
lower part of Jasper County had a small and relatively isolated 
population; apparently unable to qualify as a separate militia 
precinct, this area had not obtained a much-needed justice court. 
Congress passed a special act on February 3, 1840, authorizing 
for this area one justice of the peace and one constable.** The 
solution to the Jasper County question was eventually to evolve 


47Ibid., II, 355, 428 (Travis), 561 (Bowie and Lamar). 
48] bid., 395. 
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into the only possible answer under the Constitution, but it was 
temporarily overlooked as Congress found a third solution. 

A section of the northern part of Liberty County was cut off 
on February 5, 1840, and a separate local government was erected 
which Congress hesitated to call a county.*® Styled uncertainly 
“The Northern Division of Liberty County,” it was to have all 
the offices and courts of a regular county except a representative 
in Congress, a sheriff, and a coroner. Citizens of the Northern 
Division were to continue to vote for representatives and senators 
as they had done as residents of the original Liberty County. The 
sheriff of Liberty County was to appoint a special deputy to 
reside at the seat of justice in the Northern Division, and the 
coroner of Liberty County was to continue to exercise his func- 
tion in the Northern Division. 

The Fifth and Sixth Congresses enthusiastically picked up this 
idea and during 1841 and 1842 established fifteen more such 
units, boldly calling their creations counties. A descriptive term 
that came into immediate use for these sixteen special local gov- 
ernments was “judicial counties.” The judicial counties were 
given all the officers and powers of regular counties except par- 
ticipation in congressional elections which were to follow the old 
county lines. On December 7, 1841, the “Northern Division of 
Liberty County” was renamed Trinity County and authorized to 
elect a sheriff and a coroner.*° 

During 1841 seven new counties were created, only one of 
which, Navasota (later Brazos) , was a regular constitutional coun- 
ty entitled to representation in Congress. Navasota’s representa- 
tive was taken from Washington County as was the county’s 
territory." The six other counties were judicial: Spring Creek, 
Paschal, Ward, Menard, Burnet, and Panola.*? In the opening 
months of 1842 nine more judicial counties were created: Burle- 
son, Guadalupe, La Baca, Waco, Neches, Smith, DeWitt, Madi- 
son, and Hamilton." 

497 bid., 379. 

501bid., 680. 

51]bid., 550. 

52Ibid., 513 (Spring Creek), 520 (Paschal), 529 (Ward), 539 (Menard), 559, 
678 (Burnet), 617 (Panola). The locations of these counties are indicated on the 
maps in a later section of this study. 


53Ibid., 708 (Burleson), 750 (Guadalupe), 746 (La Baca), 753 (Waco), 754 
(Neches) , 759 (Smith), 761 (DeWitt), 763 (Madison), 763 (Hamilton). 
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Quite obviously these counties had been created as a solution 
to the problems arising from oversized jurisdictions and in dis- 
regard of the Constitution. Their creation was also a subversion 
of the principles of the Ordinance of 1787. At its spring term in 
1842, the Supreme Court of the Republic of Texas declared the 
judicial counties unconstitutional,** and Congress was forced to 
look for another solution. A special session of the Sixth Congress 
was called in July, 1842, and enacted a statute validating the 
acts of various officials of the judicial counties, chiefly those of 
the county surveyors and land commissioners.** The creation of 
these counties had called for a rearrangement of the schedules 
of the district courts, and their abolition was to cause another 
rearrangement. 

In rescheduling the district courts, Congress went back to the 
third solution to the basic problem of the need for more juris- 
dictions. The Fourth Congress had arbitrarily established a 
needed justice court in Jasper County. The Seventh Congress 
provided that the various district courts could meet separately 
in a number of the defunct judicial counties. Thus two extra 
meeting places were appointed in Liberty County where there 
had been two judicial counties, two places in Red River, and 
two places in Houston; also an extra term was provided for 
Harris County.** 

This solution, however, was abrogated by the Ninth Congress 
in January, 1845, when it declared that ‘‘all acts, authorizing the 
holding of Courts, at more than one place in any county, be, 
and the same are hereby repealed.”*’ Henceforth the only solu- 
tion left was an amendment of the Constitution. 

The amendatory process, instead of being applied directly to 
the Constitution of 1836, was carried out by the convention that 
wrote the Constitution of 1845, and in the final draft of that 
document the clause permitting the legislature to create new 
counties was written so as to permit the solution of the vexatious 


54Stockton v. Montgomery, in James Wilmer Dallam, A Digest of the Laws of 
Texas Containing a Full and Complete Compilation of the Land Laws; Together 
with the Opinions of the Supreme Court (Baltimore, 1845), 473-486. 

55Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 811. 

bid., 919, 964, 965, 968, gg1. 

57Ibid., 1091. 
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problem. That this clause was intended specifically for this pur- 
pose is fairly obvious: 


The Legislature shall at the first session thereof, and may at any 
subsequent session, establish new counties for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of such new county or counties. Provided, that no new 
county shall be established, which shall reduce the county or coun- 
ties, or either of them, from which it shall be taken, to a less area 
than nine hundred square miles, (except the county of Bowie,) un- 
less by consent of two thirds of the Legislature; nor shall any county 
be laid off of less contents. Every new county, as to the right of 
suffrage and representation, shall be considered as a part of the coun- 
ty or counties from which it was taken, until entitled by numbers, 
to the right of separate representation.** 


The Seventh Congress had already begun the re-establishment 
of the judicial counties “for the convenience of the inhabitants.” 
Rusk County was created from the judicial county of Smith on 
January 16, 1843, by depriving Nacogdoches County of one rep- 
resentative;** the First Legislature was to create thirty new coun- 
ties, giving renewed existence to all of the judicial counties ex- 
cept Spring Creek and Paschal. 

An effort has been made in this section to show that the crea- 
tion of the judicial counties was not the capricious whim of Texas 
Congresses, but the answer to a basic problem. The last contri- 
bution of the Republic to the structure of local government was 
the solution to the problem in the Constitution of 1845. The 
Republic of Texas had wrought well; the final form of county 
government that evolved proved durable; its emergence had been 
a continuous process, in the main growing naturally out of sit- 
uations intrinsic in the structure. A single mutation had atro- 
phied, but the line of development that at first produced the 
judicial county ultimately culminated in a basic clause in the 
Constitution of 1845. 


III 


By no means the least important phase in this evolution of 
county government had been a geographic one. Statutory de- 
scriptions of the geographic boundaries of county jurisdictions 


58]bid., 1295 (Constitution of the State of Texas, Article VII, Section 34) . Italics 


are the author’s. 
59] bid., 859. 
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had been made by Congress concurrently with those govern- 
mental and jurisdictional alterations outlined above. The im- 
portance of geographical boundaries to the operation of county 
government can not be overemphasized, and the various ‘Texas 
Congresses spent as much if not more time wrestling with the 
problems of county boundaries than they did with the problems 
of county organization. Furthermore, it was in part the reality of 
the geographical problems that produced the interesting pattern 
of the judicial counties. 

The Constitution of 1836 contained no geographical descrip- 
tions of the twenty-three counties named therein. Not all of the 
regions represented at the Convention had achieved legal status 
under the government of Coahuila and Texas, and few of those 
had been dignified by a legal description of their geographical 
area. On December 17, 1836, along with the acts organizing coun- 
ty governments, Congress passed a joint resolution requiring each 
chief justice to furnish the secretary of state with a description 
of his county’s boundaries by May 1, 1837.° Although not men- 
tioned in the law, it was understood that after the descriptions 
had all been sent in and correlated by the secretary of state’s 
office, they would be given legal definition by congressional 
statute. 

This then was the process by which the county boundaries 
were originally to be fixed. The process did not work so smooth- 
ly as planned. Not all of the counties had furnished the state 
department with a description of their boundaries by May 1, 
1837; indeed Goliad was as late as 1842, and some of the counties 
had not complied with this law in 1845. Tardiness in this respect 
was apparently caused in the main by the lack of available in- 
formation at the county level, although some counties were slow 
in becoming properly organized. As a result of the delay, Con- 
gress resorted to the expedient of making legal definitions of 
county boundaries as the necessary descriptions were furnished 
by the county courts. Hence, as time went on, there were numer- 
ous vacancies and conflicts between county lines that had to be 
corrected by new statutes “better defining” the boundaries of 
this or that county. Apparently most of the descriptions were 


60Tbid., I, 1193. 
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based on available maps, all of which were distorted representa- 
tions of the actual topography, on reports of different surveyors, 
and to some extent on general knowledge of the terrain. 

There is much to be learned from studying the geographical! 
development of the lines of local government, but to do this in 
an orderly chronological manner presents some difficulties. There 
were no legal boundaries in 1836, and by the time many of the 
original counties had been described by statute, a number of 
new counties had been created. Thus finding a place to begin 
the study devolves into an exercise in pedantry. This investiga- 
tion presents on the following pages maps of the county bound- 
aries for each year of the Republic’s existence. It is believed these 
maps will be useful and interesting; the early ones, however, can 
be considered to be nothing more than interpretations. ‘The map 
for 1836, for instance, shows county boundaries based on original 
statutory descriptions, even if the description was not made until 
1842. Further, some of the boundaries shown on the 1836 map 
were achieved through a process of elimination. For example, 
Nacogdoches had been legally defined as a department of the 
state of Coahuila and Texas in 1831, and in 1834 some of its 
territory had been made a part of the Department of Brazos." 
The County of Nacogdoches shown here on the map of 1836 is 
what remained of the Mexican department after the other East 
Texas counties had been taken out. 

The maps are an interpretation also in that some of the land- 
marks called for could not be located exactly, and this is espe- 
cially true when descriptions were based on topography as rep- 
resented by an inaccurate map. Particularly troublesome was the 
southern boundary of the old Municipality of Austin, which 
formed a part of the boundary of Colorado, Jackson, Matagorda, 
Brazoria, and Austin counties. In the main, however, most of the 
descriptions could be followed with reasonable accuracy by using 
information from old maps on file in the archives of the Univer- 
sity of Texas,** large scale county maps prepared by the State 

61[bid., 281, as amended 335 (May, 1833). 

82Two good maps readily available in printed form are Austin’s Maps of Texas 
(1822 and 1829) in Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Texas State 
Historical Association, Austin, 1950) and the classic Arrowsmith engraving (1841) 


in William Kennedy, Texas: The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic of 
Texas (Molyneaux reprint, Fort Worth, 1925) . 
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Highway Department, General Land Office patent maps, and the 
base map of Texas prepared by the U. S. Geological Survey, 1936 
edition."* 

In general there were four main classes of landmarks used in 
the descriptions: (1) patent surveys, (2) rivers and streams, (3) 
roads and trails, and (4) divides or highlands. The first and 
second type of call could almost always be located; the third 
type, roads and trails, offered some difficulty; and the fourth 
type, highlands, could obviously be only approximated. Impor- 
tant rivers, in terms of early boundaries, were the Neches, Trin- 
ity, San Jacinto, Brazos, Navasota, San Bernardo, and Lavaca. 
Curiously, the Lavaca River, which once divided Austin’s and 
DeWitt’s colonies and which later served as a boundary for five 
counties, today forms no part of the boundary of any county. 

The old San Antonio-Nacogdoches Road was a natural land- 
mark and in the beginning was the boundary between old Wash- 
ington and Milam counties as well as the Bexar-Gonzalez bound- 
ary. Today it can be found in parts of the boundaries of Cald- 
well, Brazos, and Madison counties. Trammel’s Trace and the 
Cherokee Trace were used as boundary lines in East Texas, and 
the Nacogdoches-Bahia Road was once the northern boundary of 
Colorado County. In a majority of the early descriptions points 
where well-known roads crossed major streams were used as 
landmarks. 

The most important divide in Texas boundary history is that 
between the waters of the Colorado and Brazos Rivers. This 
divide, once the western boundary of old Milam and Washington 
counties, running from the Cross Timbers to the head of the 
San Bernardo, today forms the Travis-Williamson county line. 
Of temporary significance was the divide between the Brazos and 
Trinity Rivers which originally was the boundary between Milam 
and Nacogdoches counties. The western boundary of Nacog- 
doches, however, was shifted to the Trinity River with the crea- 
tion of Robertson County in 1837. 

83In the process of the investigation large scale working sketches were made for 
each county concerned, and a considerable effort was made to locate on these 
working sketches each of the landmarks called for in the descriptions. It is, unfor- 
tunately, not practical to publish the series of maps on a large scale for each 


county. The series on the following pages represent a composite of these working 
sketches. 
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It should be noted that the shapes of the counties given here 
in the map series are not always in agreement with maps of the 
time, and in a few cases are at variance with some of the inter- 
pretations of the Texas Historical Records Survey.** Contem- 
porary maps were made on distorted scales, and often the map 
makers were not supplied with current legal descriptions of the 
counties. Thus it was noted a number of times, on the various 
editions of Young’s and Austin’s maps, that one map might carry 
an 1842 description of one county and an 1837 description of 
another. Some maps continued to represent some of the judicial 
counties after they had been abolished, while not carrying all of 
them. An exhaustive discussion here of the problems arising in 
each boundary would be absurdly pedantic, and in the end 
would not be more than a justification of the interpretation 
here given. 

The most striking feature of the map series, perhaps, is the 
pictorial representation of the growth of the county jurisdictions. 
The most striking feature of the whole evolution is the natural- 
ness of the emergence, both of the new jurisdictions and the 
governmental alterations. From the twelve Mexican municipal- 
ities that functioned under a complicated and unfamiliar body 
of regulations, the Anglo-American settlers, with an ability that 
was proved by the durability of the structure they created, had 
fashioned, alteration upon alteration, a system of local govern- 
ment that at every stage in the emergence was firmly rooted in 
its antecedents and that in its final form was a pattern for future 
generations. Into its smelting had gone the experience of men 
from all sections of the United States; out of the mold came a 
structure that contained some of the elements of the three basic 
patterns of American local government: the New England town 
system, the midwestern and middle Atlantic town-county system, 
and the county system of the south Atlantic and southern states. 


84A similar project was begun by the Texas Historical Records Survey, Works 
Progress Administration, and historical maps were published of forty-seven of the 
254 Texas counties in the dual series “Index to Probate Cases filed in Texas,” and 
“Inventory of the County Archives of Texas.” Of the forty-seven counties pub- 
lished, nine were counties of the Republic of Texas: these nine were extremely 
useful in this investigation, but in places the writer disagrees with locations shown 
on these maps. 
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Che Carvajal Disturbances 
ERNEST C. SHEARER 


ucH of the disturbances on the Rio Grande frontier 

between 1851 and 1855 was due to the efforts of José 

Maria Jesus Carvajal.t According to Spanish tradition 
his family was descended from a king, one Don Bermudo II of 
Leon. Several of Carvajal’s ancestors achieved historic impor- 
tance. Francisco de Carvajal gained fame in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a conquistador of Peru; his portrait hangs in the National 
Library at Lima. Luis de Carvajal was a Mexican conquistador 
of no mean renown; he founded the cities of Leon, now Cer- 
ralvo; San Luis, now Monterrey; and Almadon, now Monclova. 
During the reign of Charles I, Antonio Fernandez Carvajal mi- 
grated to England from Portugal and was probably the first 
naturalized Jew in England. He later gave political aid to Oliver 
Cromwell. Geronimo Carvajal was an early settler in San An- 
tonio, who died there in 1748, thirty years after it was founded. 
José Maria Carvajal was directly descended from this man, but 
the date and place of his birth have not been determined.’ 

It is known that in 1823 Carvajal went to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, worked two years as a tanner, and learned the saddle trade. 
Later he attended school at Bethany, West Virginia, where he 
received the guidance of the celebrated theologian, Alexander 
Campbell. Greatly influenced by Campbell, Carvajal renounced 
Catholicism and became an ardent Protestant. While in Bethany 
he wrote his good friend, Stephen F. Austin, for help in selling 
Bibles in the Spanish language to the settlers of Texas. As many 
families of West Virginia were thinking of joining Austin, Car- 
vajal asked his friend to send him a map of his colony.* 

"The name also may be found spelled Carbajal, Caravajal, and Carabajal. 

2Frederick C. Chabot, With the Makers of San Antonio (San Antonio, 1937), 
32-33; John S. Ford, Memoirs (transcript, 7 vols.; Archives Collection, University 
of Texas Library) , IV, 627; Victor M. Rose, Some Historical Facts in Regard to the 
Settlement of Victoria, Texas (Laredo, 1883), 111. 

3Carvajal to his mother, July 2, 1826, in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin 
Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the American Association for the Years 
1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 


1926), I, 1366; Carvajal to Austin, March 8, 1830, ibid., Il, 745; Ford, Memoirs 
(MS.), IV, 667. 
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Austin said of Carvajal: 


He is a sprightly, intelligent youth, and his principles are very 
sound and honorable. His own countrymen call him a Norte Amer- 
icano. ... Carbajal is rather enthusiastic, the fault of youth. ...* 


Nathaniel Cox wrote Austin on March 22, 1832, and said, “It 
affords me much pleasure to find his [Carvajal’s] conduct has 
been such as to gain your esteem.””* 

When Carvajal returned to Texas from Virginia, Austin was 
concerned about getting him a place as a surveyor.® Carvajal was 
friendly enough with Austin to ask for a loan of money and to 
warn the colonizer that George Fisher was writing injurious 
reports about him to the political chief. In 1830 Austin requested 
that his ‘‘old pistol’’ be given to Carvajal. While in Mexico City 
in 1835 Austin wrote his secretary to remember him to Carvajai 
and to thank him for his letters. 

Carvajal became the official surveyor for Martin de Leén, one 
of the original empresarios of Texas, and laid out the town of 
Victoria. He married Refugio, De Leén’s daughter, and became 
one of the original “forty-one” landowners and settlers of De 
Leoén’s colony.’ 

In January, 1831, Carvajal accompanied Francisco Madero, 
state land commissioner of Coahuila and Texas, to make some 
surveys on the Trinity River. Colonel John Davis Bradburn, 
who had charge of the federal military post at Anahuac, denied 
Madero’s authority to issue land titles. When Madero and Car- 
vajal persisted in carrying out their plans, Bradburn arrested 
both of them but released them a short time later.* 

Carvajal for a while acted as ad interim secretary for the 


#Austin to Holley, January go, 1832, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 745. 

5Cox to Austin, March 22, 1832, in ibid., 761. 

8Carvajal to Austin, October 8, 1830, in ibid., 1121; Austin to Williams, Decem- 
ber 29, 1830, in ibid., 570; Austin to Williams, April 29, 1835, in ibid., 63; Austin 
to Williams, May 6, 1835, in ibid., III, 73; Austin to Navarro, May 31, 1830, in 
ibid., II, 404. 

TVictoria Advocate, September 28, 1934; Spanish Archives (MS., General Land 
Office) , vol. 66, p. 293. 

8Bradburn to Madero, January 24, 1831; Madero to Bradburn, January 28, 1831; 
Bradburn to Madero, January 29, 1831; Madero to Musquez, February 1, 1831; 
Bradburn to Madero, February 3, 1831, Spanish Archives (MSS., General Land 
Office, Austin), vol. 44, pp. 21-26. 
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ayuntamiento of Béxar.® In February, 1835, he was elected dep- 
uty from Béxar to the legislature of Coahuila and Texas and 
acted as secretary to that body. He petitioned the jefe at Béxar 
for an advance of money to pay his expenses to Monclova, the 
state capital, but his request was refused.’ 

In the spring of 1835, the legislature of Coahuila and Texas 
passed a decree authorizing Carvajal to publish in Spanish and 
English the laws and decrees of the state. The volume was trans- 
lated by a Dr. Kinball and was published in Texas in 1839." 

On March 4, 1835, the legislature of Coahuila and Texas, of 
which Carvajal was a member, passed a law authorizing the 
governor to sell four hundred leagues of land. Stephen F. Austin, 
who was detained in Mexico City, was opposed to the measure 
since he believed it would cause discontent in Texas. Austin 
hoped that Carvajal ‘would be more cautious’ in the future. 
In the summer of 1835, an order was given for Carvajal’s arrest 
because he had voted for the decree authorizing the land sales. 
Carvajal was accused, along with several other members of the 
legislature, of stirring up excitement in the hope of involving 
the country in a war so that the land titles would be validated. 
All of them were ordered arrested by Colonel Domingo de 
Ugartechea, principal military commandant of Coahuila and 
Texas at San Antonio de Béxar.” 

Carvajal left for New Orleans, where in November, 1835, he 
joined Fernando de Leoén and Peter Kerr in chartering a vessel, 
the Hannah Elizabeth. They loaded it with provisions and mer- 
chandise and left for the Garcitas, which is a small stream, flow- 
ing into Lavaca Bay on the Texas coast. The vessel, which ulti- 
mately was destined for Victoria, was captured near Matagorda 
~ ®Nacogdoches Archives (transcripts, University of Texas Library) , LV, 51; LXIII, 
28, 31, 35, 124; LXXIV, 116; LXXX, 38. 

10Report of District Electors, February 8, 1835; Carvajal to jefe, February 23, 
1835; Gaspar Flores to jefe, February 26, 1835, Bexar Archives (MSS., University 
of Texas Library) . 

11Governor and legislature of Coahuila and Texas to Carvajal, May 18, 1835, 
Bexar Archives (MS., University of Texas Library); Chabot, With Makers of San 
Antonio, 34. 

12Austin to Williams, April 15, 1835, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, III, 62. 
Carvajal to Smith, July 4, 1835; Kerr to Chambers, July 5, 1835; Ugartechea to 


commandant militar de Goliad, July 29, 1835; Ugartechea to commandant general 
at Matamoros, August 8, 1835, Bexar Archives (MSS., University of Texas Library) . 
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by the Mexican vessel, Bravo, and the goods of the Hannah 
Elizabeth were confiscated after the arms and ammunition had 
been thrown overboard. De Leén and Carvajal valued the cargo 
of arms and ammunition at $35,000, but they never obtained 
redress from the government for their loss. These two men were 
imprisoned at Brazos de Santiago. While enjoying one of their 
permitted and guarded promenades, De Leon managed to escape. 
Carvajal then was doubly guarded and later transferred to Mata- 
moros for greater security. Through intrigue he was able to 
escape while preparations were under way to remove him to 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa in Vera Cruz.** Carvajal returned 
to Texas in time to sign the Goliad Declaration of Independence 
on December 20, 1835. He was elected to the Convention which 
declared the independence of Texas on March 2g, 1836; neither 
of the delegates from Guadalupe Victoria, however, attended the 
convention."* 

The next time Carvajal was heard of was in 1839 when a 
group of American volunteers under his command defeated the 
army of the Mexican Centralists near Mier. During the engage- 
ment Carvajal received a wound which destroyed the use of his 
left arm. No further trace of Carvajal has been found until 1846 
when he commanded a division of the Mexican army with which 
he opposed the invasion of Mexico by the American army. His 
military actions seem to be inconsistent. Emmanuel Domenech 
explains that Carvajal was fighting with the Mexicans in order 
to keep the United States out of northern Mexico so that he 
could establish “a little republic” independent of Mexico to be 
named Republic of Sierra Madre.’ 


13Fisher to Austin, November 4, 1835, in William C. Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence of the Texan Revolution (2 vols.; New York, 1936), I, 50; Fannin 
to Smith, December 11, 1835, in ibid., 186; Fisher to provisional government, 
December 17, 1835, in ibid., 208-211; Rose, History of Victoria, 111, 154; Victoria 
Advocate, September 28, 1934; Alex Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas,” 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XII, 184-190. 

14D. W. C. Baker (ed.), Original Narratives of Texas History and Adventure, 
A Texas Scrapbook, Made Up of the History, Biography, and Miscellany of Texas 
and Its People (New York, 1875), 61-65; Binkley (ed.), Correspondence of Texan 
Revolution, I, 467. 

15Rose, History of Victoria, 11; Victoria Advocate, September 28, 1934; Em- 
manuel Domenech, Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal Nar- 
rative of Six Years Sojourn in Those Regions (London, 1858), 328. 
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To understand the further activities of Carvajal it is necessary 
to examine trade relations between Mexico and the United 
States. After the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War the 
restrictions on imports from the United States encouraged 
smuggling along the border. In order to develop the manufacture 
of unbleached cotton cloth the Mexican government had given 
a group of merchants a monopoly. To protect this industry the 
government raised the tariff on foreign fabrics so high that it 
amounted almost to a prohibition. But since there was a good 
market for Anglo-American products in northern Mexico, the 
high tariff only served to increase smuggling. Some settlers 
on the American side gave up stock-raising and farming and 
took up the “meritorious” business of smuggling, “which was 
identified with the best part of the population.’’** 

The smuggling activities during a part of this period are de- 
scribed by Ovid F. Johnson, editor of a paper in Brownsville, in 
reporting his personal investigation of the situation in 1849. He 
said: 

It is not to be regarded as extraordinary that after the close of the 
late war with Mexico, and the disbanding of our forces on that 
frontier, a large number of persons, were found dispersed along that 
line, who felt little inclination to observe the Law, or to respect 
the rights of their neighboring citizens of Mexico—All wars and 
commotions, leave behind them, a refuse population, of the same 
description—On both sides of the Rio Grande, these persons have 
stationed themselves, and as a sort of waiters on providence, are 
ready for any enterprize [sic], lawful or unlawful, that presents itself 
to their attention. Smuggling is of course, the most convenient re- 
source, and we should not feel, in the least degree, surprized [sic], at 
the extent, to which this pursuit is carried, by the citizens or residents, 
of both Nations. The enforcement of the revenue system of Mexico, is 
of things, the most uncertain and inefficient. Neither the officers or 
citizens, of that Republic, to any great extent, appear to have any 
verry [sic] conscientious scruples of duty, in favour of its rigid execu- 
tion. Evasions are practised [sic] and winked at, by many of these 
officers and citizens, which seem to our view extraordinary. American 
citizens have unquestionably availed themselves, of oppertunties [sic] 


16Ibid., 327; Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 620), 
Document No. 80, p. 57; ibid., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 665), Document No. 52, pp. 
227-229; House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 861), Docu- 
ment No. 135, pp. 63-64. 
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offered, to evade these revenue laws, but they could have accomplished 
little, without the aid of Mexican confederates. The Government of 
Mexico, cannot be ignorant of these facts, nor can it doubt, that the 
only remedy against the evil, must be furnished, by its own vigilance, 
and not by the agency of the United States.17 


The Mexican minister to the United States, Luis de la Rosa, 
made in 1851, the following statements relating to smuggling on 
the Rio Grande: 


The love of gain, on the part of a great number of smugglers, 
residing in villages, situated on the frontier of this Republic, is the 
principal cause of all the depredations and aggressions which are 
so frequently committed against Mexico. ... If the government of 
the United States, as it is to be hoped from its good faith towards 
Mexico, should adopt measures calculated to arrest the smuggling 
trade, which is carried on, on the frontier, that act alone, would 
suffice to diminish the prolonged sufferings of Mexico, considerably, 
and to prevent, in a great degree, any future attempts on the part 
of those adventurers, who are always ready to invade that country.‘ 


Finally in 1873, looking backward over many years, the Mexi- 
can Border Commission reported the following observations 
concerning border conditions: 


The moral, social, and political consequences thus produced are 
easily perceptible. The element of labor being founded upon smug- 
gling, all classes on both frontiers participated more or less directly 
in it. The inducements were great from the profits obtained, but the 
demoralization was not less. The ruin of our towns was notorious, 
and to these disasters must be added that of a great mass of the 
population on both margins of the river accustoming themselves to 
a life of hazard and adventure, ready for any disturbance, and from 
whence mutiny and crime derived their principal means of action. 
All this was due to the smuggling which was organized and protected 
on the Texas side.'® 


Although profits apparently were favorable, all was not smooth 


17Johnson to Hughes, November 5, 1849, in William R. Manning (ed.), Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States, Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 
(12 vols.; Washington, 1932-1939), IX, 47. 

18De la Rosa to Crittenden, October 23, 1851, in ibid., 416. 

19Reports of the Committee of Investigation Sent in 1873 by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to the Frontier of Texas (New York, 1875), 208. This volume is the 
English translation of the first and final reports of the Mexican Comisién Pes- 
quisidora de la Frontera del Norte, dated May 15, 1873, and December 7, 1873, 
respectively, and published in Mexico City in 1874. 
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sailing for the smugglers. The Mexican officials occasionally 
seized cargoes of smuggled merchandise; the merchants retaliated 
by attempting to recapture the goods. Finally, on July 20, 1850, 
the Mexican government made provision for a special guard 
for the northern frontier. This attempt to enforce the tariff pro- 
visions by military measures only added bitterness.” The effort 
to recover the cargoes caused friction between the United States 
and Mexico. 

On July 21, 1849, Luis de la Rosa informed John M. Clayton, 
secretary of state of the United States, that the public authorities 
were frequently insulted and ill-treated by inhabitants of the 
United States who were engaged in smuggling. He hoped that 
President Zachary Taylor would direct effectual measures to 
prevent similar occurrences in the future and would make repara- 
tion for those that had already occurred. The minister of Mexico 
hoped that the United States would consider moving the ‘“‘contra 
guerrilleros’” to some other part of the United States, where 
“feelings of rivalship and conflict do not exist between the in- 
habitants of Mexico and those of the United States.’’** 

Clayton in response told De la Rosa that it was to be expected 
that the Mexican authorities would themselves execute their own 
laws faithfully, implying that much of the friction was a result 
of their indifference to law enforcement. He added that the 
United States government had no authority to dispose of the 
persons referred to by De la Rosa. Clayton said that they were 
former inhabitants of Mexico.” 

Robert Hughes, United States district attorney of Texas, em- 
ployed Ovid F. Johnson as his agent to investigate the trouble 
on the Rio Grande and to see whether De la Rosa’s charges were 
true. Johnson found that there was evidence of “trivial border 
broils.’’?* Brownsville, Matamoros, and other frontier towns were 
~ 20/bid., 179-180; Senate Executive Documents, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 
1720), Document No. 31, United States Claims No. 200 and 363; Manuel Dublan 
y José Maria Lozano, Legislacién Mexicana 6 Coleccién Completa de los Disposi- 
ciones Legislativas Expedidas desde la Independencia de la Republica (34 vols.; 
Mexico, 1876-1904), V, 729. 

21De la Rosa to Clayton, July 21, 1849, in Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence, IX, 335-337- 

22Clayton to De la Rosa, August 2, 1849, in ibid., 30. 

23Clayton to De la Rosa, February 15, 1850, in ibid., 45; Johnson to Hughes, 
November 5, 1849, in ibid., 47. 
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no doubt harmed by the investigations, smuggling activities, and 
high tariffs.” 

No relief from the tariff by the federal government was in 
sight. In January, 1851, General Mariano Arista, who had com- 
manded the Mexican troops against Zachary Taylor at Mata- 
moros, was inaugurated President of Mexico. He had a reputa- 
tion as a liberal of pronounced views with much personal ambi- 
tion. The new administration worked toward replenishing the 
depleted national treasury and reducing expenses; consequently 
it was unwilling to reduce the tariff.” 

The intense opposition throughout northern Mexico to the 
collection of the tariff finally assumed the form of revolution. 
The insurgents met at La Loba, near Guerrero, in the latter 
part of September, 1851, and pronounced their plan, El Plan de 
la Loba, which in addition to constitutional reforms demanded 
the withdrawal of the army from the northern frontier, the 
reduction of duties and the removal of prohibitions, the estab- 
lishment of a customs house at Reynosa, the abolition of exces- 
sive fines for contraband, and the establishment of a rule to 
admit certain supplies free for a period of five years.”* 

The revolutionists chose as their leader José Maria J. Carvajal 
who had at this time gained a reputation as ‘‘a Mexican, brave 
and enterprising; more a distinguished soldier ... than a good 
leader. ... He was of middle size, symmetrically formed, and 
had regular features; his lively eyes spoke at once address and 
energy.” 

24Emmanuel Domenech, Histoire du Mexique (Paris, 1868) , 234. 


25Herbert Ingram Priestley, The Mexican Nation: A History (New York, 1923). 
319; Alfonso Teja Zabre, Historia de México: Una Moderna Interpretacién (Mex- 
1935)» 330- 

26Don Niceto de Zamacois, Historia de Méjico desde Sus Tiempos Mas Remotas 
hasta Nuestros Dias (23 vols.; Barcelona, n. d.), XIII, 481; Antonio Garcia Cubas, 
Geografia y Historia del Distrito Federal (Mexico, 1894), 46; José A. Castillén 
(ed.) , Informes y Manifestos de los Poderes Ejecutivo y Legislativo de 1821 4 1904 
(3 vols.; Mexico, 1905), I, 548; Report of the Permanent Committee Appointed 
at a Meeting of the Citizens of Brownsville, Texas, April 17, 1873 (Brownsville, 
1875), 2; Reports of Mexican Border Commission of 1873, 188; D. Francisco de 
Paula de Arrangoiz, Méjico desde 1808 hasta 1867 (4 vols.; Madrid, 1871-1872), 
II, 317; Ford, Memoirs (MS.), IV, 268; Daily Picayune (New Orleans) , December 
6, 1851. 

2TDomenech, Missionary Adventures, 328; Zamacois, Historia de México, XIII, 
481. 
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Carvajal had to contend with General Francisco Avalos, com- 
mander of the Mexican forces of the frontier, who was described 
as a small, fat, olive-ccomplexioned person with polished and 
affable manners. Avalos sent troops to the border town of Ca- 
margo to arrest Carvajal, but he escaped across the Rio Grande 
to Rio Grande City, where he began negotiations with merchants 
of Brownsville in organizing a revolution. Recruits were prom- 
ised twenty-five piastres a month to aid the cause, and a crowd 
of American adventurers and discontented Mexicans soon joined 
the insurrection.”* 

On September 20, 1851, Carvajal and his force attacked and 
easily captured Camargo which was defended by Don Vincente 
Camacho and his small command. Meanwhile, the towns of Mier 
and Guerrero adopted the insurgent plan. Carvajal then waited 
for reinforcements from Captain John S. Ford, a noted Indian 
fighter; this delay was to cost him dearly.” 

On September 23, 1851, Captain John S. Ford’s company of 
Texas Rangers was disbanded. He had previously arranged to 
join Carvajal in his revolutionary movement and did so early 
in October. A part of his former rangers enlisted in the cause for 
a term of six months. With sufficient arms, ammunition, pack 
mules, and other supplies he joined Carvajal at Camargo and 
was placed in command of the auxiliary troops, with the rank 
of colonel.*° 

Leaving Camargo on October 9g, the insurgent force started for 
Matamoros. On the way Reynosa was attacked and captured 
under specific orders from Carvajal, after which a force loan was 
levied upon that village. 

One of the first things that Carvajal did was to work out and 
prescribe a system of tariff duties. “All the provisions and neces- 
saries of life were to be admitted duty free, and every other 
article of commerce at a fair proportionate rate.” The following 


28Reports of Mexican Border Commission of 1873, 188; Domenech, Missionary 
Adventures, 328. 

29Daily Picayune, December 6, 1851; Arrangoiz, Méjico, II, 318; Zamagois, His- 
toria de México, XIII, 418. 

30Ford, Memoirs (MS.), IV, 629; Castill6n (ed.), Informes y Manifestos, I, 548; 
Reports of Mexican Border Commission of 1873, 189. 

31Report of the Permanent Committee of Brownsville, 2; Daily Picayune, 
December 6, 1851. 
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classifications will give an idea of the Carvajal tariff: Bleached 
and unbleached cotton goods, 3o per cent; cotton goods, colored 
and printed, 25 per cent; woolen goods, all classes, 40 per cent; 
silk goods, all classes, 44 per cent; toys, 60 per cent; groceries, 
except those classed as provisions, 14 per cent; provisions, free 
for five years; exportation of gold and silver, 114 per cent; 
tobacco, $3 per hundred weight; and lumber, free of duty. The 
Rio Bravo, a newspaper of Brownsville, believed that Carvajal’s 
tariff was ‘‘a wise and judicious one and without exception the 
best to be found in the annals of any government.” It thought 
that his tariff would be regarded ‘‘as one of the great commercial 
reformations of the age.’’*? When General Avalos heard of Carva- 
jal’s tariff scheme, he immediately petitioned the ayuntamiento, 
or town council, of Matamoros to abolish the existing tariff 
schedules.* 

The government at Washington received news that affairs were 
not well along the Rio Grande; consequently President Millard 
Fillmore issued a special order to General D. E. Twiggs, com- 
mander of the western division of the United States Army at 
New Orleans, and Brevet Major General Persifer F. Smith, com- 
mander of the eighth military department in Texas, authorizing 
them, by virtue of the eighth section of the Act of Congress of 
April go, 1818, to take all proper measures and to “employ such 
part of the land and naval forces of the United States or of the 
militia’’ as necessary to prevent an unlawful expedition from 
leaving any area under their commands. At the same time 
William S. Derrick, acting secretary of state, informed De la 
Rosa of the President’s order.** 

In reply, De la Rosa hoped that the President of the United 
States would be as diligent in suppressing the movement directed 
against Mexico as he had been in the Narcisco Lépez disturb- 
ances directed toward Cuba.*° 


82San Antonio Ledger, October 23, 1851, quoting Rio Bravo (Brownsville) , 
October 1, 1851. 

83/bid., quoting Fl Bien Piiblico (Matamoros), n. d. 

*tDerrick to Letcher, September 24, 1851, in Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, 1X, 96; Derrick to Luis de la Rosa, September 24, 1851, in ibid., 97; 
Larrainzar to Marcy, April 21, 1853, in ibid., 560. 

’>De la Rosa to Derrick, October 3, 1851, in ibid., 412. 
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On October 4, 1851, Buckingham Smith, United States chargé 
d'affaires ad interim at Mexico City, wrote to W. W. Chapman, 
commanding officer at Fort Brown, Texas, that President Mari- 
ano Arista of Mexico had informed him of the fight at Camargo. 
Smith said that it was understood in Mexico City that the revo- 
lution had been encouraged so that goods, which had been 
collected on the left bank of the Rio Grande, could be smuggled 
across the river. He understood that enough men had joined 
Carvajal from the United States to swell his ranks to over three 
hundred men. Smith ordered Chapman, in case he had no posi- 
tive orders from the government at Washington, to prevent 
“directly or indirectly the support of the insurgents by men and 
arms.” Smith forwarded what information he had relative to 
Carvajal’s activities to Daniel Webster, secretary of state of the 
United States.*° 

Meanwhile interesting events had occurred in Matamoros. 
General Avalos was invited to an entertainment to discuss with 
the merchants the Carvajal situation. Avalos favored defeating 
Carvajal at his own game by removing temporarily the tariff 
restrictions. This suggestion won the support of the merchants, 
who probably dreaded the consequences if Carvajal should be 
victorious. Many Mexicans, suspicious of Carvajal’s good inten- 
tions in enlisting the American troops, were glad when Avalos 
decreed forthwith the proposed tariff reform. Thus, while Carva- 
jal was being delayed on his way toward Matamoros, thousands 
of dollars worth of goods were moved across the Rio Grande, 
destined for the Mexican market.* 

Anticipating Carvajal’s attack, General Avalos busily engaged 
himself in fortifying his position in Matamoros by erecting barri- 
cades and batteries. A large part of the women and children left 
the town; many of them fled to Brownsville. General Jauregui 
left Monterrey about the middle of October for Matamoros with 


36Smith to Chapman, October 4, 1851, in ibid., 414; Smith to Webster, October 
5» 1851, in ibid., 413. 

37Domenech, Missionary Adventures, 329; Carvajal to Phelps, October 25, 1851, 
in Texas State Gazette (Austin) , November 22, 1851; Incidentes Relacionados sobre 
la Clausura de la Aduana de Camargo para el Comercio Extrangero y Termina- 
cién de Aquella Disposicién (Octubre de 1851 4 Marzo de 1852), Expediente g, 
Legajo 1, n.p. (MS., Archives, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Mexico, D. F.). 
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about four hundred men; General Uraga left Potillos at about 
the same time with over eight hundred men.* 

The following letter was written by Carvajal to each of the 
consuls in Matamoros: 


Headquarters Liberating Army of the Northern Cities, 
Camp at Rucias, Oct. 18, 1851. 

Sir—You are no doubt aware that the tyrannical conduct of the 
troops employed by the General Government of the Republic has 
caused the people of this frontier to rise in arms and to demand 
redress for their grievances. 

I am now before this city with an armed and organized force, and 
without delay I intend to attack the troops of the Government of 
Gen. Arista, who now occupy it; and, as I desire to protect the persons 
and property of all peaceable citizens, and particularly those of the 
nations who are at peace with the Mexican people, I desire that you 
will immediately take the necessary steps to place the persons and 
property of your countrymen in safety. I have the honor to tender 
you my best respects and consideration. 

God and Liberty. 

Jost M. J. Carvajac 
Jost M. Gonzates, Adjutant and Secretary.** 


The consuls replied to Carvajal’s letter as follows: 


Matamoros, Oct. 19, 1851 

Sir—The undersigned, Consul of the United States of America, and 
Vice Consul of France, of Her Brittanic Majesty, and of Her Catholic 
Majesty, have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the com- 
munications which, under date of yesterday, you were pleased to 
address to each of us, and in which you give us the assurance of your 
desire to protect particularly the property of the citizens of these 
nations between whom and Mexico friendly relations exist, in case 
you attacked this city with the forces under your command. 

In conformity with general usage, we have hoisted the flags of the 
respective nations we represent, and in communicating to you this 
fact, avail ourselves of the opportunity to assure you that we have 
never entertained a doubt that the rules of civilized warfare would 
be strictly observed by the forces under your command. We tender 
you, sir, our respect and consideration. 

J. F. WappELL, U. S. Consul 

M. Bousicugs, Vice Consul de France 

A. Uupe, H. B. M.’s Vice Consul 

Dimas De Torres, Vice Consul de Spain.*® 


88Daily Picayune, November 13, 1851; San Antonio Ledger, October 2g, 1851, 
quoting Rio Bravo, October 1, 1851. 

89Daily Picayune, November 18, 1851. 
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On Monday, October 20, 1851, Carvajal’s insurgent advance 
guard reached Matamoros and made ready to lay siege to the 
town; the insurgents took over without any resistance Fort 
Paredes, which consisted of some embankments raised in 1846 
to protect Matamoros against the army of General Zachary 
Taylor. The next day the main force arrived, and slight skir- 
mishes on the outskirts of town took place.** 

On Wednesday, October 22, while cannons roared, United 
States President Millard Fillmore issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

Whereas there is reason to believe that a military expedition is 
about to be fitted out in the United States for the purpose of in- 
vading the Mexican Republic, with which this country is at peace; 
and 

Whereas there is reason to apprehend that a portion of the people 
of this country, regardless of their duties as good citizens, are con- 
cerned in or may be seduced to take part in the same; and 

Whereas such enterprises tend to degrade the character of the 
United States in the opinion of the civilized world and are expressly 
prohibited by law: 

Now, therefore, I have issued this my proclamation, warning all 
persons who shall connect themselves with any such enterprise in 
violation of the laws and national obligations of the United States 
that they will thereby subject themselves to the heavy penalties de- 
nounced against such offenses; that if they should be captured within 
the jurisdiction of the Mexican authorities they must expect to be 
tried and punished according to the laws of Mexico and will have 
no right to claim the interposition of this Government in their 
behalf. 

I therefore exhort all well-disposed citizens who have at heart the 
reputation of their country and are animated with a just regard for 
its laws, its peace, and its welfare to discountenance and by all lawful 
means prevent any such enterprise; and I call upon every officer of 
this Government, civil or military, to be vigilant in arresting for trial 
and punishment every such offender. 

Given under my hand the ged day of October, A. D. 1851, and the 
seventy-sixth year of the independence of the United States.‘ 

Luis de la Rosa read the President’s proclamation in the news- 


41Western Texan (Clarksville), November 29, 1851; Cubas, Geografia e Historia 
del Distrito Federal, 51; Zamacois, Historia de México, XIII, 486; Domenech, 
Histoire du Mexique, 234. 

42James D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, 1789-1897 (10 vols.; Washington, 1896-1899), V, 112. 
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papers on Thursday, October 23, and immediately dispatched a 
note to John J. Crittenden, acting secretary of state of the United 
States. In it he expressed a feeling of pleasure in the “new proof 
of those sentiments of loyalty and integrity which characterize 
the chief magistrate” of the United States, but he strongly urged 
the United States government to punish those who had been 
guilty of violating the laws of the United States by invading the 
territory of the Mexican republic. He believed that a judicial 
investigation of the matter could reveal easily the names of the 
guilty aggressors. De la Rosa had ascertained from official infor- 
mation that the first sixty North Americans who had joined 
Carvajal were from Roma and Davis and were led by one Captain 
Tremble; that about seventy men from Lampasos and 
Paso del Aguila, who were discharged United States troops com- 
manded by a Captain Tod, had joined Carvajal; and that a Cap- 
tain Howell, leading eighty more adventurers who had assem- 
bled at Corpus Christi for the purpose of joining the Cuban 
expedition, had likewise joined the insurgents of northern 
Mexico.** 

On October 23, 1851, the day that the Mexican minister dis- 
patched his note to the United States government, heavy house- 
to-house fighting took place in Matamoros. Colonel Ford and his 
men showed unusual gallantry, and both Ford and Avalos re- 
ceived slight wounds that day. Friday was quiet, since an attack 
was planned to begin at nine o’clock, but before it got under 
way a fire broke out in Matamoros which destroyed some of the 
best buildings in the city. J. F. Waddell, United States consul, 
was slightly wounded while trying to save some merchandise from 
the fire. Fighting was desperate throughout the night. Carvajal 
was in possession of three-fourths of the city, but Avalos was well 
entrenched in the plaza of the town, and it would be difficult to 
dislodge him.‘ 

On Friday, October 24, Carvajal sent a protest to J. W. Phelps, 
commander at Fort Brown, regarding a United States vessel en 
route from the mouth of the Rio Grande which he declared 


#8De la Rosa to Crittenden, October 23, 1851, in Manning (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence, IX, 415-417. 
44Western Texan, November 20, 1851. 
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was bringing supplies for General Avalos. Phelps said that he 
hardly knew how to reply to a document of such peculiar char- 
acter. He let Carvajal know that he was not friendly to his cause 
and then charged him with the burning of property of peaceful 
American citizens, the desecration of the flag, and the firing upon 
and wounding of the American consul. Phelps wished to know 
just what position Carvajal thought he occupied “before the 
civilized world.’’* 

Carvajal replied immediately to Phelps’ note, telling him that 
an answer to his inquiry would be forthcoming. At eleven o'clock 
that same night Carvajal began his explanation of his position, 
which the Texas State Gazette thought would ‘‘awaken an en- 
thusiastic response in every American bosom not dead to every 
impulse of patriotism.” Carvajal wrote: 


... To you and to all other persons, who are not practically 
acquainted with the operations of the National Government of 
Mexico, it may be somewhat difficult to explain the weight and 
galling severity of the grievances, abuses, and oppressions, under 
which the people of this unhappy country have groaned and 
struggled, since the era of its nominal independence. Ground down 
by intolerable taxation, crushed by heartless monopolies, and rode 
over by military tyrants, the people of Mexico have endured oppres- 
sion in every shape, and borne insults in a spirit that would have 
dignified martyrs. The oppressions have at length become insupport- 
able, and by a spontaneous, united and patriotic outburst among 
them, they have resolved to strike off their chains and to stand on 
their native soil, unshackled freemen. This was the spirit that dic- 
tated the action of the people of Guerrero, Camargo, Reynosa, Mier, 
and other independent towns of the North—In this section of the 
Republic of Mexico, there cannot be said to exist two opinions upon 
this subject; the same feeling pervades every bosom, the same 
impulse animates every heart. 

When the people assembled to consider in what manner their 
rights and liberties could best be preserved, by common consent, 
without any agency of my own, I was chosen to lead this patriotic 
enterprise. I accepted the appointment with pleasure, having seen 
and felt the iniquitous exactions to which my countrymen were 
daily subjected, and the despotic outrages constantly practiced upon 
them by the minions of power, in the name of freedom. I have 


45Phelps to Carvajal, October 25, 1851, in Daily Picayune, November 3, 1851; 
Texas State Gazette, November 5, 1851. 
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raised the standard of liberation, and hundreds of my aggrieved 
countrymen have rushed to its support. Oppressed and borne down 
by the organized military despotism of the Central Government, I 
knew that my countrymen, brave and devoted as they were, could not 
in the first hour of the struggle, single-handed and alone, cope with 
such an enemy.*® 


Carvajal continued in the same rhetorical and impassioned 
style, explaining that with the consent of his fellow citizens he 
had invited some Americans to aid him; he characterized the 
Americans who were helping him as brave and gallant. The 
“influential and respectable citizens” of Matamoros had invited 
his aid and then betrayed him, he believed. He said that he had 
attacked Matamoros only when there was no other alternative 
for reform. The leader denied that he or his forces had fired any 
building, that they had desecrated the flag, or that they had in- 
tentionally fired upon the consul. Carvajal’s letter continued to 
explain: 

I know not in what point of view my conduct, and that of the 
brave men associated with me, may be regarded by the present 
Federal Government of the United States, but if these were the times 
of Otis, and of Henry, of Putnam, Warren, and Washington, I might 
well hope to escape censure from those men whose example I have 
followed, and whose names have, by association with the same cause, 
been rendered immortal. 

I have the satisfaction of believing that the great mass of the 
American people still revere the memory of their Revolutionary 
ancestors, and pray good speed to the cause of freedom, in which 
they gained their laurels that will never fade on their brow. The 
Americans who are acting with me will not shame either their coun- 
try or their name—they are fighting in a cause as just and righteous as 
that which has inscribed on the same roll with Washington, those 
other names, noble as his allies, Lafayette, Kosciusko, and Pulaski. 
I hope regenerated Mexico will be grateful in her present hour of 
need as the people of the United States have been to those gallant 
foreigners, who, in the dark hour of their tribulation, came to their 
rescue. The causes set forth in the Declaration of Independence by 
the Colonies of America, in 1776, were not more potent and aggres- 
sive upon the rights of man than those which stimulated the people 
of northern Mexico to take up arms in their own defence. The keen- 
sighted patriots of our sister Republic, in the language of Mr. Burke, 
“snuffed the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze,” while the 


46Carvajal to Phelps, October 25, 1851, in Texas State Gazette, November 22, 1851. 
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people of Mexico have felt its practical application from the mailed 
hand and iron heel of corrupt power. 

... In conclusion, I beg leave to assure you, that my respect for 
the institutions, flag, and people of the United States, is so high, and 
so sincere, that I should esteem it one of the greatest misfortunes of 
my life, if 1 had done or countenanced aught that could justly offend 
the nicest sensibilities of any of her citizens. I desire to cultivate the 
most amicable relations with that Government and people, and 
trust they will not view with total indifference our struggle with 
adversity in the same path to freedom which their Revolutionary 
fathers have so nobly trod.** 


On October 25, 1851, the same day that Carvajal wrote to 
Phelps, the insurgent leader addressed a proclamation to the 
people of Matamoros, an impassioned plea to arouse them to 
renounce what he considered tyranny and to march under the 
banner and protection of the flag of the insurgents.** 

The fighting at Matamoros, which had started on October 20, 
1851, continued intermittently for the next ten days. Another 
fire occurred on Monday night, October 27, but it was not so 
serious as the one of the previous Friday. On October 30, Carva- 
jal suddenly raised the siege, and much to the surprise of many 
of his men, especially to some of the Anglo-Americans, he re- 
treated from the city. Spectators who had watched the progress 
of events across the river, were also astonished at the withdrawal 
of the insurgents. Carvajal later praised the bravery of most of 
his officers during the fight, particularly Colonels John Ford, 
Robert Wheat, and Cabasco; Majors Gonzales, McMicken, 
Everitt, and Andrew Walker; Captains A. H. Norton, Howell, 
Edmonson, Brown, and Jestis Garcia.*® 

Several factors are involved in any explanation of Carvajal’s 
raising of the siege. He probably realized that even though he 
captured the city he could not hold it; his force did not exceed 
more than four or five hundred men at the time. Mexico was 
moving various forces toward the war-torn area. Carvajal was 
disappointed in his reception in Matamoros. No adequate facili- 


‘sCarvajal’s proclamation to the people of Matamoros, October 25, 1851, in 
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ties for taking care of the wounded were available. Some were 
removed to Brownsville, but others could not be taken there, for 
they were deserters from the United States Army.” 

Carvajal admitted that he had failed in Matamoros and at- 
tributed it partly to the intrigues of A. Uhde and M. Bousigues, 
the vice consuls of England and France, and partly to General 
Antonio Canales. Carvajal maintained that Canales was dis- 
appointed because he had not been given the command of the 
insurgent force and had turned the people of Matamoros against 
the revolters by making them believe that it was an American 
enterprise. John S. Ford, the former captain of the Texas 
Rangers who fought with Carvajal, reports that the insurgent 
leader explained the retreat to him. According to Ford’s version 
Carvajal and Canales were personal friends. Ford thought that 
Canales had orders to reinforce Avalos and that he delayed the 
execution of the order while he sent Carvajal orders to hurry his 
operation. Finally Canales was compelled to march into Mata- 
moros; therefore, to avoid complications with an old friend in 
arms, Carvajal withdrew. Ford believed that there was possibility 
of Canales’ joining Carvajal. Emmanuel Domenech, a Catholic 
priest of Brownsville, who helped tend Carvajal’s wounded in 
that city and in Matamoros during the siege, reported that 
Carvajal retired when he heard that Canales was moving into 
Matamoros.** 

The town of Matamoros had the title “heroic” conferred upon 
it as a reward for its brave defense.” 

Robert P. Letcher, United States minister to Mexico, was 
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gratified to report to Daniel Webster that the nationalist troops 
had completely triumphed over the insurgents on the Rio 
Grande. His position had been rather an embarrassing one dur- 
ing the revolution, particularly when reports were reaching 
Mexico City that Americans had crossed to the Mexican side for 


action.** 

In a note of November 4, 1851, Daniel Webster referred to the 
disturbance on the frontier of Tamaulipas as a rebellion against 
the Mexican government. This was a mistake, according to De 
la Rosa, who warned Webster that Mexico would expect due 
and adequate indemnification as a consequence of the invasions. 

De la Rosa’s version was as follows: 

The disorder and disturbances, which are, at present, causing 
blood to flow in that portion of the Mexican Republic, are nothing 
more than the result of a scheme, on the part of certain smugglers, 
living on the frontier of the United States, bordering on Mexico, 
intended to facilitate the introduction of a large quantity of goods, 
into that Republic which they could not accomplish, without attract- 
ing the attention of the Military forces stationed on the frontier, for 
the suppression of the contraband trade. For some time, the contra- 
band trade, which is carried on in these parts, almost daily, by 
Citizens of the United States, has been greatly on the increase, as 
the period of the fair of San Juan, which takes place in Mexico, in 
the beginning of December, and which is the great mart of that 
Republic, approaches.** 

The minister of Mexico berated the United States for witness- 
ing and countenancing unlawful armed expeditions against a 
friendly power. He feared that the invaders would “proclaim 
some political scheme’ which would complicate matters. The 
Mexican Border Commission of 1873 summarized their findings 


much the same as De la Rosa: 

Everything showed that the movement had been perverted. From a 
political point of view the prevailing spirit in the occurrences which 
had taken place, was a hostility on the part of the Texan frontier 
against that of Mexico. In its fiscal character, the movement de- 
generated into smuggling operations, in which the people of Browns- 
ville were interested.*® 
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The state of affairs on the Rio Grande produced some uneasi- 
ness and apprehensiveness in the interior, especially among the 
people who were interested in the restrictive system. Fearing 
that the pressure would force the government to abandon its 
tariff laws, artisans in a petition to Congress demanded the main- 
tenance of the prohibitions.** 

After Carvajal’s force left Matamoros it proceeded up the Rio 
Grande, followed and harassed by Canales and his men. The 
insurgent troops made a foray into the interior of Nuevo Leén 
beyond the town of China; they flirted with General Jauregui’s 
command which moved into Monterrey. By November 16, the 
insurgents were again camped at Camargo. Many desertions re- 
duced Carvajal’s army, but he hoped to receive sufficient rein- 
forcements to enable him soon to retake the field. Colonel Ford 
was sent on a recruiting expedition to Texas and reached the 
capital while the legislature was in session.” 

Without waiting for reinforcements, on November 26, Carva- 
jal’s troops attacked the town of Cerralvo which was occupied 
by General Jauregui and his force of 220 men and two pieces 
of artillery. Lacking cannon Carvajal’s two hundred men 
charged the position of the government forces and succeeded in 
driving them from their position, capturing much ammunition, 
many horses, saddles, wagons, and small arms; but they failed 
to capture the large guns. General Jauregui took up a position 
in a large stone house, near the edge of town, with his cannon 
planted in an advantageous position; consequently he held the 
insurgents at bay for two days. Word that a part of General 
Uraga’s command was approaching caused Carvajal’s men to 
disband. Most of the force, including Carvajal, fled across the Rio 
Grande into Texas territory, where Carvajal busied himself 
preparing a new invasion.** 

In his annual message to Congress on December 2, 1851, 
President Fillmore, unaware of Carvajal’s plight, expressed his 
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regrets that the peaceful relations between the United States and 
Mexico had been disturbed by the insurrection in Tamaulipas. 
He called attention to the fact that he had caused orders to be 
issued for the purpose of preventing any hostile expeditions 
against Mexico and that he had issued a neutrality proclamation 
as soon as he became aware of the disturbance."® 

Opposition to the Avalos tariff was becoming more and more 
crystallized throughout Mexico, particularly in such ports as 
Vera Cruz and Tampico. On December 20, 1851, representatives 
of Great Britain, France, the United States, and Spain had a 
conference with José Fernando Ramirez, minister of foreign 
relations, to adjust the tariff.°° 

Three days later the Mexican congress refused to recognize 
General Avalos’ reduction of the tariff in Matamoros and in- 
structed the collector there to obtain the uncollected balances." 

Daniel Webster dispatched a note on December 22, 1851, to 
Robert P. Letcher, United States minister to Mexico, in which 
he expressed himself as pleased with the efforts of the United 
States to prevent expeditions into Mexico. He said: 

This government cannot reproach itself with any deriliction of 
duty in its endeavors to prevent citizens of the United States from 
joining the standard of Carvajal or joining in any acts of hostility 
towards Mexico. ... A copy of the Special order to General Twiggs 
on the subject has already been transmitted to you and you have 
communicated it to her government. Unfortunately, the ability of 
the United States commander on the Rio Grande frontier to carry 
this order into effect, has been in a great degree paralysed by the 
desertion of our troops to join Carvajal... .The Mexican government 
must also be aware that the best understanding has existed between 
the officer in command at Fort Brown, and General Arvalos [sic] at 
Matamoros.** 

While John S. Ford was in Austin on his recruiting mission 
for Carvajal, a special election was held on January 12, 1852, to 
fill a vacancy in the legislature caused by the death of General 
Edward Burleson. The voters of Travis County selected Ford 
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over Major E. R. Johns. The recruiter took his seat and ‘“‘advo- 
cated every measure necessary to give defense to the frontier.” 
After the adjournment of the legislature Ford returned to the 
Rio Grande frontier and made his report to Carvajal, who was 
living at that time in Rio Grande City. Ford evidently had 
difficulty in recruiting sufficient men. He reported that “‘the class 
of men likely to engage in such service are seldom blessed with 
a superfluity of the good things of this world”; therefore there 
were few who could furnish means to supply themselves with 
the equipment for such an enterprise.** 

The new attempt at invasion was suspected by José F. Ramirez, 
Mexican minister of foreign affairs, who wrote to Robert P. 
Letcher on January 22, 1852, that his government had learned 
that a considerable reinforcement of adventurers, recruited in the 
interior of Texas, was expected on the northern frontier within 
a few days for the purpose of continuing the struggle against 
Mexico. He informed Letcher that clothing and supplies were 
being prepared in Brownsville for such a group. 

In the meantime United States troops were gradually increas- 
ing on the Rio Grande frontier. General William Selby Harney 
busily engaged himself in disposing them in order to command 
the ferries and crossings. Lieutenant Charles H. Tyler, with a 
company of the gnd Dragoons, arrived opposite Guerrero on 
February g, and two days later two mounted companies of the 
7th Infantry arrived at Ringgold Barracks under command of 
Brevet Majors Gabriel R. Paul and Robert S. Garnett.” 

Nevertheless, on Friday, February 20, 1852, Carvajal with his 
force of between two and five hundred men, a twelve-pound 
cannon, and a good supply of ammunition crossed the Rio 
Grande a few miles below Rio Grande City and marched toward 
Camargo. On Saturday, February 21, a Mexican command, which 
included cavalry, charged on them, and most of the insurgent 
troops fled in great disorder. The men who remained, about 
eighty in number, repulsed three successive Mexican charges. 
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The Mexicans withdrew across the San Juan River; Carvajal’s 
remaining force retired and reoccupied the battle ground. In his 
official report Canales stated that his withdrawal was a military 
maneuver made in an effort to draw Carvajal forward into a trap, 
but the Americans maintained that it was a hasty and precipitate 
retreat.°° 

On March 8, while on the way to Brownsville, Carvajal and 
eleven of his men were arrested by First Lieutenant John Gibbon 
of the United States Army. The men were liberated after they 
had given bail for their appearance in June at the United States 
District Court. The bail for Carvajal was $5,000 and for the 
others, $3,000 each." 

Robert P. Letcher wrote to Daniel Webster on March 18, 1852, 
that the invasion of Mexico by Carvajal had “awakened a feeling 
of intense prejudice against everything connected with American 
interests.” He thought, as a result, that the Tehauntepec Treaty, 
which was then in the process of negotiations “would be rejected 
beyond a doubt.” National affairs were unstable in Mexico at 
this time. Letcher reported that Arista “keeps his horse saddled 
all night, in readiness, in case of an emergency to make his 
escape.” Plots were being evolved with the object of bringing 
Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna back into power.’* 

On April 14, 1852, Mexican Consul Joaquin J. de Castillo of 
Brownsville announced to the merchants of that city that the 
extraordinary tariff established by local authorities for Mata- 
moros had ceased to exist and that the general tariff of October, 
1845, would be enforced in the future.* 

In May, 1852, the much publicized fair, whose main sponsor 
was Colonel H. L. Kinney, was held at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Carvajal presented an address of “great force and beauty” to the 
citizens ‘“‘crowded to overflowing” in Maltby’s circus pavilion. 
The speaker was introduced by Ashbel Smith, former secretary 
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of state for the Republic of Texas, who “bespoke for him a 
patient hearing.” Carvajal spoke at length in an effort to arouse 
the people against the “tyranny and oppression” of the Mexican 
government. At the end of his speech the crowd “loudly” called 
for a talk by General Hugh McLeod, the leader of the Santa Fé 
Expedition of 1841. Responding to the call, McLeod expressed 
the hope that “the eloquent and forcible address of the dis- 
tinguished stranger might receive that consideration it so justly 
merited.” 

General McLeod reviewed the attitude of the President toward 
Narcisco Lopez, of Cuba, and Lajos Kossuth, of Hungary, and 
called attention to his inconsistency in opposing Carvajal. He 
considered the claims of Carvajal for American sympathy far 
greater than those of Kossuth. He called attention to the fact 
that while the government had taken Kossuth into its arms and 
banqueted him, it had ordered the arrest of Carvajal. The Corpus 
Christi plea, however, did not result in any great tangible bene- 
fits to Carvajal’s cause. The lack of material support was at- 
tributed to a shortage of money.”° 

A few unfortunate prisoners captured by Avalos, whom he con- 
sidered rebels and assassins, were put to death on June 14, 1852. 
Two of the men were Anglo-Americans; the rest were Mexicans. 
Efforts had been made by the citizens of Brownsville, as well as by 
the American and British consuls, to save their lives, but to no 
avail. The shooting of the prisoners aroused an intense feeling 
of hatred and a desire for revenge among some persons in 
Brownsville. Effigies of Avalos and Menchaca, his counsellor of 
war, were paraded three days on asses and hanged to a scaffold 
amid a deafening uproar of shouts. General Avalos, who saw 
his efigy hanging from the scaffold, was quite angry. Emmanuel 
Domenech thinks that the Indian ravages soon committed above 
the Rio Grande in Texas territory were instigated by Avalos to 
revenge the demonstration.” 

The action of the Brownsville citizens elicited a protest from 
Manuel Larrainzar, Mexican minister to the United States. He 
disapproved of the ridicule heaped upon Mexican functionaries 
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who had only tried to perform their duty.”? The minister gave 
his opinion of a portion of Texas citizens when he said: 


There are unfortunately to be found, among the population of 
Texas, and in other parts, persons who cherish in their hearts, an 
inveterate hatred against Mexico, who wish to see the peace and 
tranquillity of her people, disturbed, her revenue destroyed, and the 
whole Republic involved in new misfortunes, tending to weaken her 
power, and encumber her path, with all kinds of difficulties... .7% 


Rumors of renewed filibustering activities by Carvajal was the 
subject of a note of November 27, 1852, dispatched by Mariano 
Yafiez, minister of foreign affairs of Mexico, to William Rich, 
United States chargé d’affaires ad interim at Mexico City, in 
which he expressed the fear that Carvajal was about to make 
another attack upon Camargo.” 

The note was forwarded to Alfred Conkling, United States 
minister to Mexico, who sent it to Edward Everett, secretary of 
state of the United States. The meditated attack on Camargo 
caused Conkling to express his regrets, and he assured the Mexi- 
can government that an “‘immediate and energetic’’ investigation 
would be made of the proposed affair.** The recurring disturb- 
ances of Carvajal perhaps influenced President Fillmore, in his 
annual message to Congress on December 6, 1852, to declare: 


It is not strange, however much it may be regretted, that such an 
exhuberance of enterprise should cause some individuals to mistake 
change for progress and the invasion of the rights of others for na- 
tional prowess and glory. The former are constantly agitating for 
some change in the organic law, or urging new and untried theories 
of human rights. The latter are ever ready to engage in any wild 
crusade against a neighboring people, regardless of the justice of the 
enterprise and without looking at the fatal consequences to ourselves 
and to the cause of popular government. Such expeditions, however, 
are often stimulated by mercenary individuals, who expect to share 
the plunder or profit of the enterprise without exposing themselves 
to danger, and are led on by some irresponsible foreigner, who 
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abuses the hospitality of our own Government by seducing the young 
and ignorant to join in his scheme of personal ambition or revenge 
under the false and delusive pretense of extending the area of 
freedom. These reprehensible aggressions but retard the true progress 
of our nation and tarnish its fair fame. They should therefore re- 
ceive the indignant frowns of every good citizen who sincerely loves 
his country and takes a pride in its prosperity and honor.”* 


On March 12, 1853, J. Miguel Arroyo, acting minister of 
foreign affairs of Mexico, dispatched a note to Conkling, in which 
he said that he hoped the United States would take ‘‘prompt and 
efficacious means” to prevent Carvajal from preparing expedi- 
tions on the American side to prey on Mexican territory. He 
thought that Carvajal was then planning an expedition to Mex- 
ico.”7 Conkling, in answering, deplored the fact that there was 
ground for complaint and referred the note to William L. Marcy, 
secretary of state of the United States.”* 

Arroyo's suspicions were confirmed by the March 16 issue of 
the Brownsville Flag which reported a rumor that Carvajal had 
induced a number of disbanded rangers to join him in an expedi- 
tion to Mexico. The same paper reported that Colonel Cruz, 
Mexican commandant of the frontier, had made preparations 
to stop him.”® 

The rumors were evidently based on accurate information. On 
March 26 a detachment of Carvajal’s men commanded by A. H. 
Norton sacked Reynosa and held the alcalde for $30,000 ransom. 
The citizens were only able to raise $2,000, which Norton ac- 
cepted. The detachment engaged in one small skirmish before 
returning to the Texas side of the Rio Grande during the night. 
Carvajal meanwhile was in Rio Grande City, Texas.*’ 

Major Gabriel R. Paul, of the 7th Infantry, stationed in Rio 
Grande City was to prove a thorn in the side of the marauders. 
He was determined to take the filibusters by surprise; according- 
ly, while his men were enjoying a dance at Roma, eighteen miles 
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from Rio Grande City, they were startled between the hours of 
eleven and twelve on the night of March 31, by the shrill note of 
the bugle sounding to horse. The whole company mounted and 
reached Ringgold Barracks before receiving orders to arrest 
Carvajal and his followers. The men began to search the houses, 
broke down the doors with axes when they were refused entrance, 
and made the arrests. Carvajal was captured before he had time 
to dress. Captain O’Dowd, one of his officers, was also taken, but 
A. H. Norton escaped.** 

The prisoners were dispatched to Brownsville and arrived 
there on April 3. They were arraigned before the United States 
marshal, who freed them immediately because no affidavits had 
been filed against them. This action caused the filibusters io re- 
gain their high spirits. “Norton now made his appearance, and 
walked the streets with the air of one whose gallant conduct was 
the theme of universal approbation.” The tables were soon 
turned, however, for the Mexican consul lodged a complaint 
in regard to the Reynosa attack. Carvajal and some of his men, 
Norton among them, were re-arrested and placed under guard 
where, because they could not furnish bail, they remained until 
the latter part of May.*? 

Unaware of Carvajal’s confinement, a long and bitter note was 
dispatched to Secretary of State William A. Marcy by Manuel 
Larrainzar on April 21. The Mexican minister had hoped that 
the communications from his government would have caused 
the United States to put an end to the aggressions, but instead 
the evils were just as bad as ever. He protested the recent viola- 
tions on the border and concluded: 

The Secretary of State will perceive from this narrative, that such 
a state of things cannot continue, nor even be prolonged for any 
length of time, without producing the most fatal consequences.** 

Early in the spring of 1853, Arista was forced to resign from 
the presidency. He was sent into banishment, lest his presence 
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should encourage hostility and resistance to the new government. 
Juan B. Ceballos and Manuel Maria Lombardina were placed 
in charge of the government, one succeeding the other until 
April 20, 1853, when Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna returned 
to Mexico City and assumed the presidency once again.** 

To honor Santa Anna because of his recent elevation to su- 
preme power, a “magnificent” ball was given in Matamoros on 
Sunday night, May 15. The American Flag ot Brownsville re- 
ported the affair as follows: 


We have rarely witnessed such an array of beauty and fashion; 
Matamoros did honor to herself on the occasion. The citizens of both 
banks of the river, as well military as civil, met together in 
perfect harmony and concord. If there should occur an occasion for 
the disturbance of the present friendly relations between the two 
Governments, we feel convinced that it will not emanate from either 
Col. Cruz or the officers under his command. All the sentiments 
exchanged on the occasion tended to the expression of the wish for a 
continuance of the present good relations between the two countries, 
and the harmony of the frontier.** 


In Conkling’s conference with Santa Anna on May 3, the 
Mexican chief executive evinced displeasure at the reported 
liberation of Carvajal by the authorities at Brownsville. Conkling 
was not certain that he had been liberated, but, if he had been, 
the minister was certain that it was because of lack of evidence.** 
Lucas Alaman, minister of foreign affairs of Mexico, hoped that 
the filibusters would not be set at liberty without first being 
punished. He especially protested Norton’s invasion of 
Reynosa.*" 

Conkling in reply to Alaman told him that he had read the 
information about the invasion of Reynosa with “pain and 
mortification.” In regard to the fear of the liberation of Carvajal, 
Conkling tried to explain that under the system of government 
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of the United States a person arrested for a crime must be ac- 
quitted unless witnesses are forthcoming.** 

Carvajal was released in May but remained practically inactive 
during the rest of 1853 and 1854; he was probably involved in 
some intrigues looking forward to a participation in the liberat- 
ing expedition to Cuba proposed in 1854 by John A. Quitman of 
Mississippi, and in movements opposing Santa Anna, led by Don 
Juan Alvarez, Juan B. Ceballos, Ignacio Comonfort, and others.** 

In December, 1854, Juan N. Almonte, Mexican minister to the 
United States, communicated the information to Marcy that he 
believed Carvajal was contemplating another invasion of Mexico. 
He, therefore, deplored the acquittal of the “‘pirate’’ Carvajal by 
the authorities at Brownsville.°° 

Marcy in reply to Almonte’s note of December 12 assumed a 
rather firm tone in hinting that the trouble on the border might 
be a result of a lack of exertion on the part of Mexico for its own 
protection. The United States had tried to remain friendly; 
therefore for that reason the United States 


has not pressed, with inconsiderate, nor even with justifiable 
urgency, any one of the many instances of which its citizens loudly 
complain, of illegal exactions, of abnegation of justice, of robbery 
and murder, and of the abstraction and violation of mails, and corre- 
spondence, with the connivance and consent, if not indeed, by the 
hands of the officials of that Republic.* 


In the summer of 1855 there was again apprehension among 
the Mexican authorities, lest Carvajal should make another in- 
vasion. The Mexican consul at Brownsville informed his gov- 
ernment that, not far from that city, Carvajal was assembling 
troops with which to make a new incursion. But the invasion 
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University of Texas Library) . 

%*Almonte to Marcy, December 12, 1854, in Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, IX, 735. 

91Marcy to Almonte, January 8, 1855, in ibid., 176. 
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failed to materialize.*® Carvajal changed his field of activity and 
was soon in Mexico fighting against Antonio Lépez de Santa 
Anna with the insurgent force, so that he ceased to be a disturb- 
ing factor between the United States and Mexico.” 


®2Almonte to Marcy, June 22, 1855, in ibid., 778; Marcy to Almonte, June 23, 
1855, in ibid., 190; Almonte to Marcy, August 15, 1855, in ibid., 782; Smith to 
Cooper, July 14, 1855, in ibid., 191; José Ma. Carbajal, Su reclamacién, No. 319, 
afio de 1855, Expediente 1/242 (72:73), Legajo 28-14-176, pp. 17-20 (MS., Archives, 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico, D. F.). 

93When James Hughes Callahan and William R. Henry invaded Piedras Negras 
in October, 1855, Carvajal was living there with his family. According to his 
claim for damages against the United States government, he stated that his house 
was burned and that he was forced to flee to the woods with his family, where he 
“wandered three days exposed to death under the tomahawk of the barbarous 
Indians.” He swore in the petition that he was and always had been, a Mexican 
citizen. His claim of $21,792 was disallowed. 

“In 1861 when the difficulties arose in connection with the gubernatorial suc- 
cession of Tamaulipas, he [Carvajal] was commander in chief of the state troops, 
and supported the governor de jure, Don Jesus de la Serna, against the opposing 
faction, which was headed by Don Cipriano Guerrero. This contest ended in 
General Carvajal’s defeat at Matamoras. The war is known by the name of Rojos 
y Crinolinos. In 1862 he joined the Mexican liberal army, and served in many of 
the battles against the French in the war of ‘intervention,’ which placed Maxi- 
milian on the throne of Mexico, until the final act was concluded around the 
walls of Queretaro. In 1865 being governor of the state of Tamaulipas and San 
Luis Potosi, he was commissioned by the general government of Mexico as its 
financial agent, to proceed to the United States for the purpose of negotiating a 
loan. ... Some time after this he removed to Hidalgo county, Texas; and in 1872 
removed to Soto la Marina, Tamaulipas, where he died in the year 1874.”—Rose, 
History of Victoria, 111-112. See also Report of Permanent Committee of Browns- 
ville, 3, and Victoria Advocate, September 28, 1934. 


Che Beginnings of 
Cevas Cechnological College 


ROBERT RUTLAND 


HE silver anniversary celebrations at Texas Techno- 

logical College paid tribute to an event of great 

significance to West Texas. The founding of the college 
in 1923 marked the end of a long and interesting political 
struggle which terminated with the college’s creation by the 
state legislature and Governor Pat Neff’s approval. 

In the days preceding the bill’s passage, cool thinking did 
not always prevail. Some West Texans believed they lived in 
the “‘step-child” section of the state. To these men—lawyers and 
newspapermen particularly—there was always the joint resolution 
of Congress, passed in 1845, which they could use as an instru- 
ment to settle their differences. That resolution, which brought 
Texas into the union, declared that “New States, of convenient 
size, not exceeding four in number. . .and having sufficient popu- 
lation, may hereafter, by the consent of said State [Texas], be 
formed out of the territory thereof. ...”"' Strong medicine, in- 
deed, would be the dose, if these men actually meant secession. 
The battle for the college, then, seemed to be the culmination 
of a festering grievance. 

In West Texas the twentieth century was ushered in amidst 
rising census figures and increased farm production. Conscious 
of this growing importance in the Texas economy, civic and busi- 
ness organizations often expressed the belief that a “first-rate 
college” in the area was a necessity. Service clubs and citizens in 
Lubbock, Sweetwater, Abilene, Spur, Amarillo, Colorado City, 
San Angelo, and other West Texas communities supported pro- 
posals for a regional college. A short time before the United 
States entered World War I, these groups aroused legislators by 
forming a West Texas A. and M. campaign committee. Its 


1U. S. Statutes-at-Large (Charles C. Little and James Brown, Boston, 1850), 
V, 798. 
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avowed purpose was the establishment of a college west of the 
g8th meridian and north of the goth parallel. 

In support of its proposals the committee issued a booklet 
which pointed out the need for a college in West ‘Texas. The 
committee conceived of the new college as a branch of the larger, 
stabilized Agricultural and Mechanical College of ‘Texas. The 
booklet mentioned in detail the agricultural productivity of the 
region, including the all-important cotton output of 1,020,474 
bales in 1916. The committee also estimated that 200,000 young 
men and women in the area were of the college age and in need 
of near-by educational facilities. It must be remembered that in 
those days of poor roads and untrustworthy automobiles, rail- 
roads were the chief means of inter-city communication and 
transportation. A trip of over one hundred miles called for more 
concern than an airline jaunt from New York to San Francisco 
does today. 

The clamor which resulted from this campaign ended with 
the passage of a bill in February, 1917, which created John 
Tarleton Agricultural College at Stephenville, and another 
which would provide $500,000 for a ‘““West Texas branch of the 
A. and M. College.” Governor James E. Ferguson was to act as 
chairman of a five-man site-selecting committee. 

Numerous reports exist of the action which followed. The 
evidence often conflicts. Contemporary newspaper accounts in- 
dicate that there was widespread dissatisfaction with the gover- 
nor’s announcement on June 29, 1917, that Abilene had been 
selected as the site by a secret ballot. Haskell, Snyder, and 
Amarillo also had figured in the balloting. Two committeemen 
said that they had finally voted for Snyder; a third intimated 
that he had voted for either Haskell or Snyder. Since three of 
the five members had leaned toward Snyder, it appeared that 
chicanery had been involved. The three dissenting committee- 
men—Lieutenant Governor William P. Hobby, Speaker of the 
House F. O. Fuller, and Commissioner of Agriculture Fred W. 
Davis—returned to the governor's office but were told that the 
ballots had been destroyed by a janitor. 

The issue, however, was not settled. Sweetwater citizens called 
for a mass meeting on July 6 to discuss the governor's announce- 
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ment. They asked for a reconsideration of the location.’ There- 
after, events moved swiftly and before the summer had passed, 
Ferguson had been impeached and convicted by a special session 
of the legislature. When Hobby, the lieutenant governor, moved 
up to the chief executive’s post, he promptly asked for and 
secured a repeal of the bill. The undaunted West ‘Texans began 
the battle anew. 

During the second attempt to secure a college the Fort Worth 
and West Texas Chambers of Commerce played an outstanding 
role. Editorial comment in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort 
Worth Record, and Dallas Morning News endorsed the plan. 
The 1917 Texas Democratic platform contained a plank favoring 
establishment of a West Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, but a similar plank was rejected by the party in 1920. 
The West Texas committee had been rebuffed before and re- 
garded the 1920 convention as a partisaned manipulation. 

By this time it had become increasingly clear that legislative 
pressure alone could secure the college. In 1921 the West ‘Texas 
Chamber of Commerce had elected Clifford B. Jones of Spur 
as president. Jones, along with Dr. P. C, Coleman of Colorado 
City and Thomas Hodges of Sweetwater, led the organized group 
in its intense campaign to bring another bill through the legisla- 
ture. A bill supported by Representative R. M. Chitwood of 
Sweetwater and Senator W. H. Bledsoe of Lubbock eventually 
passed both houses and went to Hobby’s successor, Pat Neff, 
early in 1921.* Both bills gave the same geographical limits to 
the location and appropriated $50,000 for the site. 

Governor Neff vetoed both bills. In his veto message, Neff cited 
the refusal of the 1920 state Democratic convention to embrace 
the college plan as one of its platform planks. ‘““When a political 
party speaks as to a matter of policy or expediency, the admin- 
istration created by that party should obey,” he declared. 

A second important reason for the veto, Neff said, was the 
post-war depression which had left the people of Texas ‘‘financial- 
ly hard pressed.” His use of the word “normal” throughout the 

2Dallas Morning News, March 5, 1923. 


_SJournal of the House of Representatives of the Regular Session of the Thirty- 
eighth Legislature (Austin, 1921), House Bill 154, p. 1138. 
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second part of the message indicated that Neff was a firm 
advocate of President Warren G. Harding’s brand of “normalcy.” 
The veto came after an abortive, last-minute telephone call from 
Jones and took West Texas by surprise. Leaders of the movement 
knew that the bill might be blocked by the governor, but the 
average West Texan had considered the college’s creation a virtual 
certainty. Tempers flared and protest meetings were called. 
Extremist editors began their demands for ‘“‘secession” and the 
status of a separate state. The Fort Worth Star-Telegram said 
that any ‘movement for a separate State is more likely to divide 
West Texas than to have any other result. But a movement to get 
justice for West Texas, will raise up friends for justice 
throughout the State.’’* 

But apparently the governor had hinted to West Texas civic 
leaders that a platform plank from the 1922 Democratic con- 
vention might bring about the necessary gubernatorial approval. 
Accordingly, political leaders from the western section were 
approached, and when the proposed plank reached the conven- 
tion floor, it was virtually unopposed. The stage was now set for 
a third attempt to secure legislative approval. 

When the legislators gathered in Austin in January, 1923, 
three men were the foremost leaders of the move to bring a 
college to West Texas. Representative R. A. Baldwin of Slaton 
favored an independent college, while W. H. Bledsoe and R. M. 
Chitwood were prepared to accept a compromise which would 
place control under the board of regents of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. Governor Neff had indicated that 
the appropriation should be vastly larger than the $50,000 
mentioned in the bill he had vetoed. 

Another mass meeting was then called to gather momentum 
for the bill. It was held in Fort Worth on January 12, 1923, with 
Amon G. Carter, publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Clifford B. Jones, and Mayor E. R. Cockrell of Fort Worth 
prominent among the supporters of the new bill. Baldwin, 
Bledsoe, and Chitwood told the crowd of their plans to press for 
immediate passage of a West Texas college bill. When the leg- 


4Fort Worth Star-Telegram, April 4, 1921. 
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islators returned to Austin, however, each came with a point of 
view which varied from his colleague’s. Representative Baldwin 
later said he would assume his “full share of the responsibility 
and the blame (if that is the correct word) for the deadlock.” 
What had happened was that there were two bills, the Baldwin 
measure and the one introduced in both houses by Chitwood 
and Bledsoe. The Dallas Morning News summed up the differ- 
ences when it declared that ‘the institution Senator Bledsoe’s 
bill would create would have a larger freedom for giving aca- 
demic instruction than would the institution Mr. Baldwin’s bill 
would establish, as well as make it less distinctly an agricultural 
and mechanical college.”* 

Still a third bill had been introduced, seeking the creation of a 
“College of Technology and Textile Engineering.” This was 
the work of Representative Lewis Carpenter of Dallas County. 
Supporters of the West Texas college bills feared that additional 
acts would weaken their cause. A compromise was inevitable. 
In late January a caucus was called and attended by the principal 
legislators, Silliman Evans of the Star-Telegram, and Homer D. 
Wade, legislative representative of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. One by one the differences were adjusted. Carpenter 
offered his support to the compromise if the new college were 
called ‘““Texas Technological College,” and this idea was in- 
corporated in the new bill. 

The January 26 Star-Telegram carried what must be regarded 
as a truly “inside” story, stating that the new bill asking a 
$1,000,000 appropriation was drawn up by Bledsoe, Carpenter, 
Chitwood, Baldwin, and Burk Mathes “as a substitute for the 
original Bledsoe-Chitwood bill.” “Everybody has to get together 
on it,” the article declared, ‘and nobody insists on the pride of 
authorship.” Perhaps it is logical that Evans’ on-the-spot state- 
ment with respect to original authorship be here accepted. 

Both Carpenter and Chitwood guided the measure through 
the house of representatives. Bledsoe carried the measure through 
the senate and, as a courtesy, asked that Senator R. A. Stuart, 
of Tarrant County, be listed as a co-author of the bill. It passed 


*Dallas Morning News, January g, 1923. 
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the senate on January 29, 1923, and the house on February 6. 
Now the question arose—would the governor again use the veto? 
Hundreds of telegrams from boosters of West Texas deluged 
the governor's office. In an “off the record’”’ speech made on Feb- 
ruary 9, Neff intimated that he had been weighing the bill in his 
thoughts but did not indicate his intended course of action. 
On the following morning, however, he signed the measure at a 
brief ceremony in his office attended by Bledsoe, Chitwood, 
Evans, Wade, and two of the governor’s personal friends. 

Now West Texas partisans of the college bill were elated. 
Newspaper editorials and articles praised the final bill and 
congratulated West Texas. The manager of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, Porter A. Whaley, sent out a statement 
which began—“‘Our job is done. We are proud of the battle 
which has won for West Texas the Texas Technological College. 
... The contest for the location is out of our hands.” 

Neff appointed a board of directors for the still-on-paper 
college. Included were former Governor Hobby; John W. 
Carpenter, Dallas; C. W. Meadows, Waco; Amon G. Carter, Fort 
Worth; R. A. Underwood, Plainview; Mrs. Charles De Groff, 
El Paso; Clifford B. Jones, Spur; J. E. Nunn, Amarillo; and Mrs. 
F. N. Drane, Corsicana. Their first meeting was held in Sweet- 
water on March 2, and Carter was chosen as chairman. 

Meanwhile a five-man locating board sought to choose a loca- 
tion. Dozens of West Texas cities offered sites to the board, and a 
tour of the contending cities was delayed by the news on August 
2 of the death of President Harding. The board returned to 
Fort Worth on August 7, and discussions on locating the campus 
began immediately. On the following day the committee an- 
nounced its decision in favor of Lubbock. 

This news sparked a celebration in Lubbock which could be 
compared properly with the armistice celebration of 1918. The 
old Fort Worth Record reported: 


For possibly ten minutes the city was hushed, hardly daring to 
believe the glad news that had been received over the wire, and then 
things broke loose. Stores were closed, locked and their keepers 
joined the throngs of celebrators. The fire whistle shrieked, fire 
trucks raced through the streets, joined by autos and yelling throngs. 
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“Let joy be unconfined,” was the Mayor’s [Percy Spencer] Procla- 
mation.*® 


A banner headline in the same newspaper declared “Losing 
Towns Pledge Fullest Support to Lubbock and Tech College.” 
Lubbock citizens arranged a “jubilee” celebration, and Mayor 
Spencer was quoted as directing the group: “The city is yours. 
Do what you want to with it. If there are not streets enough we 
will build some more. If the courthouse gets in the way we will 
move it. The city belongs to our visitors.”* Lubbock’s August 28 
holiday is indelibly impressed on the minds of many Texans even 
today. For the past three weeks the new college had been the 
central topic of most conversations. The Lubbock Daily 
Avalanche sammed up the city’s attitude by declaring: 


It is not alone the ambitious youth of West Texas who are to be 
blessed. It is West ‘Texas agriculture, West Texas manufacturers, 
West ‘Texas enterprise of every description. The technological college 
will have as its business the training of minds for coping with the 
immediate problems of the territory it supplies, the installation of 
western ideals, the breeding of virile crops of typical Western man- 
hood.* 


Business men sensed a rise of land values, while farmers learned 
that the college would be modeled along the lines of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas. The infectious en- 
thusiasm enveloped newcomers and old settlers alike. 

On the day preceding the holiday the newly-appointed college 
board of directors held a meeting in Lubbock. The committee 
decided to hold another session on September 6 in Waco. Chair- 
man Carter said the college’s president would be appointed 
at that time. 

Visitors began arriving on that evening. Newspaper reporters 
told how many had pitched tents so they could spend the night 
in Lubbock. By eight in the morning crowds milled around the 
courthouse lawn, and visiting bands from near-by Post, Lamesa, 
Brownfield, and other communities entertained the visitors with 
informal parades. The Terry County delegation carried a huge 


6Fort Worth Record, August g, 1923. 
7San Angelo Daily Standard, August 12, 1923. 
8Lubbock Daily Avalanche, August 28, 1923. 
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banner which read, ‘Tis Terry's Tech Too!” At ten the com- 
munity auditorium was filled with celebrants who heard 
Governor Neff, Senator Bledsoe, and other dignitaries congratu- 
late West Texas and Lubbock. Representative M. E. Rosser of 
Snyder told the crowd, “We fought a losing fight in the contest 
for its being located there,” but “we are not holding any ill feel- 
ing towards Lubbock.”® 

The governor drew cheers from the audience when he said, 
“that he was for the college because he was interested in the 
care of the red-faced boys of West Texas as much as in the white- 
faced cattle of the ranch lands of this state.’ 

S. B. Cowell, chairman of the locating board, got another 
round of applause when he compared the proposed college with 
the University of Texas. “It took forty-five years to locate the 
state university, and Texas Technological College has been lo- 
cated within six months after the passage of the bill which 
created it,” he remarked. 

At noontime the celebrating throng had swelled to amazing 
proportions. The parades, speeches, free barbecue, and general 
festival spirit had attracted some twenty-eight thousand visitors.*! 
Colonel Clark M. Mullican and members of the 1gist Field 
Artillery’s Battery ‘“C” began running guests through the “chow 
line” which in forty-seven minutes (the colonel clocked it) 
served 147 head of choice West Texas cattle, 6,000 loaves of 
bread, 186 tubs of potato salad, and 2,000 gallons of coffee.’ 
All this was supplemented with thousands of roasting ears 
served by the Terry County “corn crib” near by. 

More parades and an evening program of speeches rounded 
out the activity. Even the most rapid reading of contemporary 
newspaper accounts of the affair gives the impression that Lub- 
bock citizens wanted to share their enthusiasm with surrounding 
towns. 

On the following day the Lubbock Daily Avalanche paid 
tribute to “Terry county, and all of the counties and towns of 


Ibid. 

10Jbid. (Evening edition.) 

11The size of the crowd is reported as high as forty thousand. The best evidence, 
however, supports the lower figure. 

12Lubbock Daily Avalanche, August 29, 1923. 
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West Texas [that] had as much to do with the success of the 
celebration as had Lubbock. ... Lubbock does not want all 
of the credit for the success of Tuesday’s affair.” 

Now the college site had been chosen. Two years later the 
college was officially opened, with an overflow enrollment of 
914 students. West Texas had won its victory. 
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John Carleton 


C. RICHARD KING 


MAN who found little happiness in life and whose body 
found even less rest in death was John Tarleton, for 
whom ‘Tarleton State College in Stephenville, Texas, 

was named. Uneducated himself, Tarleton became a school 
teacher and later bequeathed thousands of dollars to the two 
schools which today bear his name, the Texas junior college and 
an institution in Tennessee. His personal characteristics paral- 
leled his paradoxical life. Although he always carried two rolls 
of money and had coins sewed in the patches of his clothing, 
Tarleton preferred to walk the distance from his Palo Pinto- 
Erath County ranch to the nearest post office because he con- 
sidered himself financially unable to afford a horse. He fell in 
love with the red feather on a lady’s hat, married the woman, 
and then charged her half the expenses of a honeymoon trip to 
Philadelphia. 

Born in November, 1808,? Tarleton was orphaned at an early 
age. His father, a hunter by trade, died in 1811; his mother 
died three years later. John was taken to Vermont to live with 
an aunt who promised to educate him; his only brother went to 
Virginia to make his home with other relatives. Having lost an 
only son, the aunt with whom John lived insisted that he call 
her mother, an appellation which the boy strongly resented.? 
On one occasion he overheard his aunt tell a neighbor that 


1There is some question as to the exact place and date of John Tarleton’s birth. 
Lillian Edwards in “Biography of John Tarleton,” John Tarleton: A Memorial 
to the Founder of Tarleton College (Stephenville, 1933), p. 47, says he was born 
in White Mountain, Vermont, in 1811.” J. C. George, Tarleton’s lawyer, in ‘“Tarle- 
ton’s Will,” in ibid., p. 35, states: “He told me that he was born in the State of 
New Hampshire; that is my recollection, at least, though there are other accounts 
of his birth as having occurred in Vermont. I heard him speak of Vermont, and 
it is likely as those two states adjoin, that the family resided near the line.” In a 
personal letter to Tarleton dated November 16, 1886 (MS. in Tarleton State Col- 
lege Library), Mrs. Mary Louisa Johnson, Tarleton’s former wife, remarked that 
he would soon be celebrating his seventy-eighth birthday. 

2Undated manuscript prepared by Mrs. Emma White for presentation to the 
E. B. Criddle Historical Society of Denton, Texas (in possession of Mrs. Emma 
White) . 
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“John will live around here until I die; then he will get my 
money.” This statement made the boy determined to leave his 
aunt’s home at once. With his belongings tied in a homespun 
rag and fifty cents in his pocket, he ran away to join the army. 
At the recruiting office, Tarleton, who was naturally small for 
his age, was advised to grow up before he applied for the army 
again. This rejection made him long for freedom more than he 
had previously, and he decided to grow as rapidly as possible. 
He ate raw eggs, beef, and other foods noted for strength-giving 
qualities in order to gain weight. When not cutting wood or 
weeding the garden for his aunt, Tarleton raced over the Vermont 
hills to make his body strong so that he might someday gain 
independence and leave the aunt who had failed in her educa- 
tion pledge to him.* 

When she heard of the boy’s attempt to join the armed forces, 
the aunt tried to appease him by offering him all the money he 
could get from frailing wheat stored in the barn, a task which 
brought him fifteen dollars. With the money earned on this 
job, Tarleton left Vermont and worked his way to North Caro- 
lina, where he cut wood until harvest time. Then he received 
work cradling wheat for $1.50 per day. While in North Carolina 
he learned of the death of his brother. 

At the end of the harvest Tarleton worked his way to Tennessee 
and located in Knoxville. He taught school for thirty dollars 
per month after securing a certificate from the county.’ He later 
applied to Perez Dickerson for a job in the Cowan-Dickerson 
mercantile firm, the largest in Knoxville. At first Dickerson 
refused to employ Tarleton because he wanted a more mature 
man, one who would stay with the job and who had had experi- 
ence in the mercantile business. Tarleton loitered around the 
store and promised to remain in Dickerson’s employ as long 
as the manager desired his services. Tarleton worked in the 
mercantile store for about forty years, living frugally in the back 
of the shop and investing his salary in government certificates 
issued to soldiers as bounties for locating land. 
~ 8Undated manuscript in personal papers of T. O. White (in possession of Mr. 
White) . 


4Edwards, “Biography,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 48. 
5Undated manuscript of T. O. White. 
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These bounty warrants or certificates were issued to the 

soldiers of the War of 1812 authorizing holders to locate on un- 
surveyed or unappropriated public domain: 
Mr. Tarleton said that while Knoxville was then the frontier, most 
of the lands there were taken up, and there was practically no public 
domain in that section, but that there were millions of acres of land 
at that time in Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Southern Illinois, 
and other states farther west, which were still unappropriated public 
domain; but he said that since the states I have named, as well as 
the sections farther west, were considered extremely remote, and 
were looked upon as a prairie desert, the settlers around Knoxville 
in those days would not think of going west of the Mississippi or 
to those prairie sections. These county warrants or certificates were 
assignable. They could be transferred, by endorsement, by the 
person to whom they were issued, and the assignee, under the law, 
was authorized to present them to the surveyor of any Land District 
(and the county was then divided into Land Districts) which had 
been designated by the government for that particular territory. 
On the payment of the surveying fees and the patent fees, which he 
said amounted to about fourteen or fifteen dollars, the owner could 
have patented to him as many acres as the certificate called for. 
He said that the old soldiers owning these certificates were usually 
willing to trade them for almost anything in the store, such as a 
pair of boots, a horse collar, trace chains, or a scooter plow.® 

After Tarleton had worked in the store for quite some time, 
he began to take week-end vacations to visit lands he had 
purchased with the bounties. On these excursions he carried his 
blankets and food and hiked to his holdings. 

While at work one afternoon Tarleton conversed with a well- 
dressed man who said he owned ten thousand acres of land in 
Texas which he wished to sell dirt cheap. Tarleton asked what 
his definition of “dirt cheap” was and when he learned it meant 
1214 cents an acre, Tarleton closed a deal. It was thirty years 
before ‘Tarleton saw this land he had purchased “dirt cheap.” 
In 1860 or 1861 he received permission from Dickerson to leave 
his job in order to come to Texas. When he first visited the 
Erath-Palo Pinto lands, he found Indians camped on part of 
his holdings. The newcomer to Texas walked on to Waco, where 
he established a mercantile store at 45 Austin Street.’ He boarded 

8George, “Tarleton’s Will,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 38. 


TUndated manuscript in papers of T. O. White. 
8Waco City Directory (Waco, 1876) . 
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This picture of John Tarleton, made on his Galveston trip shortly before his death, 
is the only photograph he ever had taken. 
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at the McClelland Hotel at Fourth and Austin and in 1878-1879 
was a merchant in the Thomas and McMullen company.° 
According to the Waco City Directory of 1880-1881, Tarleton was 
a Capitalist. 

One morning Tarleton was standing in front of the Waco 
mercantile store when he saw the beautiful widow, Mary Louisa 
Johnson, dressed in a red dress and wearing a large picture hat 
topped with a scarlet plume. Tarleton remarked to friends that 
he wanted that “feather.”*® Mrs. Johnson, widow of Telephus 
Johnson, was a member of the aristocratic Dunnica family of 
Missouri. Her parents had settled in the Daniel Boone settlement 
in that state soon after the Louisiana Purchase,'! and her grand- 
father Ferguson was contractor for the first brick capitol of the 
state.” 

Mrs. Johnson, the oldest of three children, was born in 1830. 
Her family moved to Texas and settled in Montgomery County. 
It was at old Wheelock that Mary Louisa met and married Tel 
Johnson, and soon after the Civil War the couple moved to 
Waco.* Here Mr. and Mrs. Johnson became the center of attrac- 
tion, for Johnson has been called ‘“‘one of the most remarkably 
unorthodox characters who ever lived here on the Brazos.’ 
Johnson built a show place for himself and his bride, whom he 
had “won in a whirlwind courtship climaxed in a horseback 
elopement.”” When Telephus Johnson died in his fifty-second 
year, he was considered one of the wealthiest men in Waco. At 
the time of his death he owned thousands of acres of Brazos 
bottom 

Mary Louisa Johnson’s second husband was quite a contrast 
to her colorful first husband. Before their wedding in Sep- 
tember, 1876, Tarleton and Mrs. Johnson agreed to sign an 
ante-nuptial contract to keep properties and estates separate. For 
their honeymoon trip they attended the International Centennial 

9Ibid. (Waco, 1878). 

10Edwards, “Biography,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 49. 

11Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, to C. R. K., January 28, 1944 (letter in writer’s possession) . 

a R. Lewis to C. R. K., January 8, 1944 (letter in writer’s possession) . 


14Waco Herald-Tribune, Centennial Edition, October 30, 1949. 
15] bid. 
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Exhibition in Philadelphia, celebrating one hundred years of 
American independence. ‘Tarleton charged his bride with half 
the expenses of the wedding trip, insisting that it was in keeping 
with the contract that they had signed.’ 

Mrs. Tarleton was ‘‘a very proud woman entertaining in her 
three-story home and ‘Tarleton was wont to coming in with 
kindling boxes in the front door during his wife’s most sedate 

According to one story, Mrs. Tarleton asked for an equitable 
division of property when she first learned that Tarleton owned 
many acres of land besides his mercantile store. Tarleton is 
reported to have refused.** One year and a day after his marriage 
Tarleton came home from work to learn that his wife had left 
town. He next heard from a friend that she had gone to St. 
Louis and had filed a divorce suit against him. The informant 
had read the notice in the legal advertisements of a St. Louis 
paper. Not having time to change clothes, Tarleton hired a 
lawyer and went to St. Louis, arriving the day of the trial. In 
court Tarleton produced a copy of the marriage contract, and 
the divorce was granted without a property division.’ 

Tarleton returned to Waco and to the mercantile business. 
Shortly after the divorce he experienced another embittering 
episode. The small sister of one of his clerks brought him a dish 
of berries covered in cream in which some poison had been 
placed. Tarleton almost lost his life from the poisoning, but as 
soon as he recovered, he fired the clerk, who had discovered 
where his employer kept large sums of cash. No charges were 
pressed.”° 

Deciding that Waco had been an unfortunate chapter in his 
life, Tarleton made plans to go to his lands in Erath and Palo 
Pinto counties. Carrying an umbrella and a suitcase, he walked 
the distance in 1880. His money was concealed in the square-toed 
shoes and in the patches of his clothing. He looked more like a 
tramp than a merchant when he arrived in Santo. Tarleton 


16Mrs. Kate V. Manns to C. R. K., January 4, 1944 (letter in writer’s possession) . 
111 bid. 

18Edwards, “Biography,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 49. 

19] bid. 

20Ibid., 50; Gabe Lewis, The J-TAC, March 5, 1940. 
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secured board at the home of Thomas White and paid ten dollars 
a month although the White family had asked but seven.*? The 
Indian inhabitants had left his land, but they had been replaced 
by squatters. Tarleton paid these persons for the improvements 
they had made and returned to Waco to secure a surveyor. The 
surveyor divided the holdings on the Treighen survey, the 
Collingsworth survey, and the Alfred Bynum survey into sections, 
and the land was advertised for sale. When the land notices went 
unanswered, Tarleton decided to retain the property and to 
enter the cattle business. 

In the early days of his ranching career Tarleton put ten 
thousand acres under barbed wire and in compliance with the 
laws of the time placed gates every three miles. The fencing of 
land embittered many of his neighbors, and in their revenge they 
tried cutting the wire and burning the gates. ‘Tarleton walked the 
fence, a distance of eighteen miles, several times during each 
week to repair damage. 

Although he was not too successful as a rancher, the TRTN 
brand on the left side and the T on the left shoulder was often 
burned into the hide of between six or seven hundred calves a 
year, and he often shipped four hundred four-year-old steers at 
one time. The price of cattle dropped to the extent that Tarleton 
lost large sums of money in his ranching venture. By this time 
he had begun to dispose of the land he had accumulated in other 
states and hired lawyers to assist in the disposal of these holdings. 
He usually sold at the first offer, and many of these properties 
were more valuable than the owner realized. It has been esti- 
mated that had he kept all his lands, Tarleton would have 
left a fortune amounting to over several million dollars at the 
time of his death.” 

The Tarletons’ divorce did not put an end to their friendship, 
and for several years they corresponded intermittently. Tarleton 
kept his former wife’s letters in a trunk with each envelope 
marked with the date he answered the letter. Many of these 
letters contain wifely admonitions to take better care of himself. 
Several tried to arouse his jealousy by mentioning her other suit- 


21Undated manuscript in papers of T. O. White. 
22George, “Tarleton’s Will,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 39-40. 
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ors; one accused him of coming to Waco without seeing her, an 
accusation which Tarleton evidently denied. A few dealt with a 
possible meeting between the two in Fort Worth, a rendezvous 
which delayed once by the illness of Mrs. Johnson’s brother 
seemed never to have materialized. Although she chided Tarleton 
for not coming to see her and for not sending a picture of himself, 
she cautioned him to keep their proposed meeting a secret and 
to address her as “hoydydo madam so that no one would hear’ 
him call her name in the event they did meet. 

The question of who would inherit the Tarleton property was 
first raised by Mrs. Johnson in a letter written to “My Dearest 
Best Friend” on April 29, 1885: 


... Glad to hear that you are getting along pretty well in buying 
cattle. Hope you will succeed in purchasing all you want before 
weather gets very hot—I was very much surprised to hear that you 
own all of your land yet. I have often wondered who would be the 
fortunate heir to all your property.** 


A year later, on May 8, 1886, she wrote: 


... My Dear friend I too am beginning to feel that Old Age is cralling 
on me—on the 27th of this month I will be 56 years old—cant you 
send me a birthday gift or something to buy one with. No one ever 
gives me any presents. I would appreciate anything you would give 
me very highly. ... Oh such a man, such a man, what are you going 
to do with so many cattle land & money—If I should outlive you I 
would like to be your heir.?® 


The last letter in Tarleton’s file was posted at San Francisco, 
California, on August 17, 1887, and stated that she thought of 
him often and had once dreamed that he was dying in a “small, 
uncomfortable room with no good bed to lye on” and with no 
one to take care of him.** 

A small, brown-eyed man, five feet five inches in height, with 
small round shoulders, Tarleton weighed approximately 145 
~ 28Mrs. Mary Louisa Johnson to John Tarleton, November 4, 1884 (MS., Tarleton 
State College Library) . 

24Mrs. Mary Louisa Johnson to John Tarleton, April 29, 1885 (MS., Tarleton 
State College Library) . 

25Mrs. Mary Louisa Johnson to John Tarleton, May 8, 1886 (MS., Tarleton State 
College Library) . 


26Mrs. Mary Louisa Johnson to John Tarleton, August 17, 1887 (MS., Tarleton 
State College Library) . 
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pounds. He was thrifty, economical, considered miserly and 
eccentric by many persons but he was strictly honest. Every time 
a hired hand had to eat dinner away from home, Tarleton made 
certain that the meal was properly paid for. Once he sent to the 
depot a number of ranch hands with cattle to be shipped to 
market. Having been delayed, the men were forced to remain 
overnight. One of the hands knew a place where they could 
stay for half price provided the bill was paid in cash. When 
Tarleton learned of this bargain, he is reported to have declared, 
“You were trying to cheat a widow lady, were you? I do not 
propose to do such.” He sent the man back with enough money 
to pay the bill in full.” 

Tarleton was a member of the Masonic lodge. Although he 
had no affiliation with any religious group, he contributed freely 
to various denominations in the surrounding communities, often 
shaking hands with the minister after services to leave some 
money in the hand of the bewildered pastor. He leaned toward 
the Methodists and gave them a plot of ground upon which to 
erect the Tarleton Methodist Church near Santo.” 

One of the most popular legends concerns ‘Tarleton and _ his 
money, a legend which grew from his distrust of banks. He 
always carried two rolls of bills with him and had numerous coins 
concealed on his person. Once when he walked to Patillo, 
he became tired of carrying such a heavy load and buried 
eighteen silver dollars near a certain oak tree in the fence line. 
When he returned, he could not distinguish between the trees 
and was not able to recover his money. Later he was persuaded to 
deposit funds and to authorize his foreman to sign checks. 

When his clothing became torn, Tarleton repaired them him- 
self so that the bright patches, sewed with white twine, often 
made his attire multi-colored. He enjoyed many a hearty laugh 
when he overheard some fastidious person criticizing his shabby 
attire. When he was traveling, Tarleton dressed well and stayed 
at the best hotels.”® On one occasion when he was in Stephen- 
ville, he went to the Erath Hotel dressed in an old ducking suit. 


27Edwards, “Biography,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 51-52. 
28John Bond, in a personal interview, January 26, 1944. 
2°Undated manuscript in papers of T. O. White. 
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The clerk failed to recognize him and refused at first to give 
him a room because he looked like a tramp. Tarleton later 
changed into a good suit, and when he entered the lobby, the 
clerk again failed to recognize him.” 

Tarleton walked almost everywhere he went and would often 
buy ten cents worth of cheese and some crackers, lean against 
a building to eat them before starting a trek to Waco.** He 
bathed summer and winter in Buck Creek which runs behind 
the old Tarleton ranch headquarters.*? He ate two hearty meals a 
day, drank a glass of buttermilk at night, and loved chicken for 
breakfast. His favorite dish was chicken: pot pie, and when Mrs. 
White served it, he would leave a quarter tip under his plate. 

Tarleton left the White home after fifteen years and went to 
live with the family of George S. Williams, his ranch manager. 
His new friends persuaded him to buy a small brown pony to 
ride; he later had a larger animal to ride around the ranch, but 
he decided that the horse was too expensive and did not keep it. 
As long as he owned the animal, he was not known to ride down 
the banks of a river or up the other side, for he considered such 
treatment too taxing for the horse.* 

Many times when Tarleton and his foreman were looking over 
a herd of cattle, Tarleton, with a satisfied gleam in his eyes, would 
remark, “By kraut, George, these cattle will help educate some 
poor boys and girls.’** This ambition seemed uppermost in 
his mind. He deeply resented the hardship he had gone through 
and the fact that he had not been given an education in his youth. 
He sent many of his neighbor children to school and clothed 
them so that they might attend classes. He often furnished the 


30Mrs. Sallie Mothershead, in a personal interview, February 6, 1944. 

31J. L. Saunders, in a personal interview, 1944. 

32John Bond, personal interview. 

33]. L. Saunders, personal interview. Stories about Tarleton and horses are as 
varied as opinions over the date and place of his birth. Ben Compton, Stephen- 
ville merchant, in a personal interview on February 6, 1944, recalled seeing “old 
man Tarleton” ride past his hardware store on a poor horse without sweat pads 
and with the most common of undecorated saddles. One of Tarleton’s neighbors 
when he first moved to his central Texas lands, Mrs. Sallie Mothershead, remarked 
that Tarleton often drove two pinto ponies hitched to a cart. Another Stephenville 
resident, Mrs. Pearl Cage, in a personal interview on January 23, 1944, stated that 
Tarleton “often rode a mule to town.” 

84Undated manuscript in papers of T. O. White. 
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funds necessary to keep the small subscription school in the 
neighborhood from closing early.** 

In a drought year in the early nineties Tarleton told his men 
to graze the stock on public lands. When the cattle had eaten 
their fill, they started home and on the way happened to graze 
too near the homes of some of the settlers in the community. 
These home owners brought suit against Tarleton and his fore- 
man. The rancher fretted and worried over the case quite a while 
before going to Weatherford to get a lawyer to represent him. 
Finding the Weatherford attorney out of town, Tarleton hurried 
to Stephenville and secured the services of J. Collin George, 
prosecuting attorney for the district which extended from Palo 
Pinto to Coryell counties. George assured Tarleton that the 
case was not a serious one and that he had overestimated the 
importance of it.** 

Lawyer George made several trips to the Tarleton ranch before 
the trial, and during one of these visits Tarleton paid the fee. 
The case was held at Morgan Mill, where Tarleton was convicted 
as George had explained he probably would be under the pre- 
vailing conditions of the community. The case was appealed 
to Erath County, and Tarleton was successful in getting the case 
dismissed. 

After winning the case, Tarleton went to George’s law office, 
took out his wallet, and presented the lawyer with an additional 
fee. Believing that the old rancher had forgotten about having 
paid him, George explained that he had received his money at 
the ranch. Tarleton said he remembered paying once but that he 
wanted to pay again for winning the case. The lawyer explained 
that the firm charged the same fee whether the case was won or 
lost and refused to take the additional money. Tarleton then 
stated that George and his partner were strange lawyers.*’ 

From then on the firm of George and Martin handled all of 
Tarleton’s legal affairs. This association between the rancher and 
J. C. George was to play an important role in the establishment 
of the Texas college which bears Tarleton’s name. One Wednes- 


35Edwards, “Biography,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 53. 
36George, ‘““Tarleton’s Will,” ibid., 41-42. 
8tIbid. 
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day afternoon Tarleton summoned George to his ranch to re- 
make his will. The lawyer and his sister-in-law, Junie Akers, rode 
in a buggy to the headquarters.** Tarleton handed George a will 
he had written and told the lawyer that he had a balance of about 
$85,000, which he would like to donate to a school. He was con- 
sidering leaving the money for the establishment of a school at 
Palo Pinto, but George explained that it was a small town off 
the railroad and in mountainous terrain which would probably 
never be too thickly settled from an agricultural standpoint. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams joined in the discussion, and ‘Tarleton 
suggested Weatherford as the possible location of the school. 
George called Tarleton’s attention to the fact that Weatherford 
was already supplied with a good college, and a school of the 
size Tarleton could establish with $85,000 would not be too suc- 
cessful in competition with the institution already in operation.” 
When George proposed Stephenville, Tarleton objected on the 
grounds that he had had a difference with the tax collector there 
on a matter which ended with Tarleton’s paying taxes twice on 
the same piece of property. Tarleton remarked that he did not 
like the people of Stephenville. George prevailed upon him to 
abandon these objections and to regard the action of the collec- 
tor as that of an individual and not of the community as a whole. 
He enumerated the agricultural possibilities of Erath County 
since Tarleton desired to help the children of small agricultural 
families. Tarleton was persuaded to bequeath the money to the 
struggling Stephenville college which George termed doomed un- 
less financial aid came. Mr. and Mrs. Williams agreed with the 
lawyer, and Tarleton gave his nod of approval. When the will 
was finished and Williams and Miss Akers had signed as wit- 
nesses, the lawyer and his niece hitched Billiards and Black*® to 
the buggy and returned to Stephenville. 

During this last year of his life Tarleton was advised by his 
doctor to travel for his health. Taking Williams with him, he 
went to Galveston for a short recuperative trip. While there he 


38Mrs. Willie A. George to C. R. K., January 26, 1944 (letter in writer’s pos- 
session) . 

39George, ““Tarleton’s Will,” John Tarleton: A Memorial, 43. 

40Mrs. Tom Williams, in a personal interview, January 29, 1944. 
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had an experience which climaxed the many sad episodes in his 
life. One day while Williams was away from the hotel, ‘Tarleton 
was kidnapped, doped, and robbed of seven or eight hundred 
dollars. His assailants took ‘Tarleton to a second-class hotel and 
abandoned him. When Williams discovered his boss’ absence, he 
put forty policemen on the search. The following day they found 
Tarleton in a boarding house to which he had wandered in his 
dazed condition. As soon as he saw Williams, Tarleton asked, 
“Why, George, where in the world have you been?’’** 

In the fall of 1895, Tarleton contracted typhoid fever and died 
on November 16, 1895. Besides his bequest to the Stephenville 
school, he left a ranch in Palo Pinto and Erath counties, about 
fourteen hundred acres, to Mrs. Williams, in whose home he 
had lived and who had cared for him through several illnesses. 
His property in Knoxville, Tennessee, he willed to a school to 
be established there and to be called the John Tarleton Institu- 
tion. 

This Tennessee school has had a colorful past to match that 
of the man for whom it was named. The Knox County reforma- 
tory was founded in July, 1895, to serve as a reform school for 
delinquent children and as a refuge for homeless children or for 
those from improper homes. A seventy-acre tract of land adjoin- 
ing the school was left by Tarleton for the school which would 
bear his name. When the reformatory changed names in 1897, 
attorneys ruled that the school could use the ‘Tarleton land 
despite the stipulation that the school must bear the John 
Tarleton name and must be maintained for “poor, worthy youths 
of good character.”” Legality over this question blotted dockets 
of Tennessee courts for thirty-eight years until in 1933 the Knox 
County Industrial School went out of existence by a ruling of the 
county court. In its stead John Tarleton Institute came into 
being, and the reformatory was discarded. Children are now 
taken into the institute because of unfortunate homes or of 
family circumstances which make it impossible for them to 
remain with their parents. Upon completion of the school’s nine- 
year curriculum, students are sent to Knoxville high schools.* 


#1Undated manuscript prepared by Mrs. Emma White. 
424 Few Facts Concerning the Establishment and History of Knox County 
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The remainder of his property in the United States was willed 

to the school at Stephenville, according to the following pro- 
visions: 
... I desire and direct that with such funds my said Trustees shall 
erect, endow and maintain in the city of Stephenville in Erath 
County, Texas, an Institution of learning to be known as “The John 
Tarleton College” and to be maintained for the education of such 
children, resident citizens of said Erath County, over six and under 
eighteen years of age, of good moral character and unable to educate 
themselves as my said Trustees may select. And I desire and direct 
that said funds shall be so divided that the interest upon the portion 
not used in construction of the buildings, shall alone or in connection 
with any funds derived from tuition or any other source maintain 
such institution of learning without having to draw upon the prin- 
cipal, which I desire to be held as a perpetual fund for the main- 
tenance of the said institution.** 

The Stephenville school opened its doors on September 3, 
1899, with W. H. Bruce as president. In 1917 the college became 
a part of the state system, $175,000 was raised to pay off debts 
of the school, and its original endowment of $85,000 was trans- 
ferred to the state; the school was named John ‘Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College and was operated as a branch of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. In 1949 when its name was 
changed to Tarleton State College, the school had seventy-five 
members on the faculty and 1,152 students.** 

Even in death John Tarleton did not find the peace he had 
searched for all his life. His expressed desire to be buried on 
his own land was disregarded, and his body was placed in the 
Patillo cemetery.** In April, 1926, Ben Compton, Joe Lockhart, 
J. C. George, and a negro man went to Patillo to remove the 
remains to the college campus. Compton built a sheet iron case 
around the casket, and the body was hauled to the campus on a 
wagon and re-interred at night without ceremony.** When the 
college began to expand, it became necessary to move Tarleton’s 


Reformatory, Knox County Industrial School, The John Tarleton Institute, 1895- 
7939 (Knoxville, 1939) . 

48Erath County Records, Vol. 78, p. 68. 

44Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide (Dallas, 1949), 420. 

45Mrs. Sallie Mothershead, personal interview. 

46Ben Compton, personal interview. 
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grave again in order to build a fine arts conservatory. Tarleton 
did succeed in his wish to make education more readily available 
to the poor youths of Erath and Knox counties; in the past 
half-century his cattle have helped educate the youth of Texas 
and ‘Tennessee. 
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Che Joseph H. D. Rogers Letters, I 
Edited by L. W. KEMP 


[concluded] 


WILLIAM D. Simpson TO COLONEL ROGERS 


Steubenville, Ohio, Sept. the gist ap 1844 
Dr. Joseph Rogers Esqr.—Dr. Sr. 

Our Belmont County Com. Pleas Court being in session have been 
unable to inform you of the fate of George Weeks** till this moment. 
I maid a grate effort for him. Sent five persons out with pirtitions 
for him. Sent a messenger to the Gov. for him. His sentance was 
cummuted and he is well in the work house in Columbus, Ohio. 

From your kind letter and the statements maid by Weeks I bought 
his claime from him on the Texas Government. I took his conveyance 
partaking of a quitt clame and fee simple deed and power of attorney, 
before 2 justices of the county to which I have the clerks certificate 
of the Court of Com. Pleas of Belmont County also the Pres. Judges 
of our Court to which I will add the Secretary of State and the Gov. 
of our State. 

I paid Weeks abought $300.00 dollars for his claim, about $200.00 
was given to his si[s]ter, the remainder spent for his liberation. 

He said he new you would give me any information you could to 
assist me in obtaining the land. He sais he done your washings and 
also Capt. Owen’s. He sais he worked at the Black-smith Bisnys. You 
give leave for him to work when you was incamped neare Peter 
Hyneses in Texas.?* He also laft abought stealing a dimagon of 
whiskey from you while in camp. He sais he cooked the dinner when 
Gen. Samuel Houston and Lady came to the army and vizit.?" Sais 


25The editor was unable to find the military record of George Weeks in the 
General Land Office. He probably joined the army under his true name which he 
changed later to Weeks. 

26Peter Hynes received title on September g, 1834, to one and one-fourth leagues 
of land in the colony of Power and Hewetson, situated in the present county of 
Refugio. On December 20, 1835, he was one of the signers of the Goliad Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1846 he was chief justice of Refugio County. 

27President Houston was at Camp Independence on January 16, 1837. On that 
date he wrote a letter from there to Lieutenant Colonel Juan N. Sequin.—Amelia 
W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863 
(8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), Il, 33. 
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your old Com[pany] afterwards C. L. Owens Company was the 1st 
Vol. Company in the ist Rigment. You was Col. and C. L. Owens 
Capt. That it was disbanded abought the grd November ap 1837 on 
or neare the Colorado from 60 to 100 miles above Washington and 
he came home by way of Houston. He sais he new the soldier that 
shot Col. Teal of the Regulars in the Texas army abought which there 
was much said. 

Weeks was by birth a Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Lived part of 
his time neare Lancaster Penn. Lernt his trade there, sickel and sythe 
maker. Worked principaly at blacksmithery. Came to this place when 
a young man, (Steubenville, Belmont County, Ohio). Was fiar an 
yellow haird red faced of complexon, 5 foot g or 10 inches high heavy 
maid, wayed from 160 to 180. Very young looking for his age he was 
from 45 to 53 when in your company. His age he don’t know correctly. 

Now my dear Sir if you can assist me any by giving me any moor 
information then you have allready given in your last letter you will 
confir a pertickler favour as I am goining to New Orleans in the last 
of December comming. I expect to land in Texas in January next. 
You will therefore see that a letter from your honour to the proper 
officers at the seat of Justice of Texas will be of grate advantage to me, 
or a letter to any pertickler man or citizen of destintion. 

Weeks wanted me to state many more instances to inspire your 
ricolection of him one perticklerly a Lady of high standing they used 
to joke you abought a Mrs, ---———— Lady of Col. —— 
deceased. 

I will cease to trouble you fearder but respectfully request your 
kind assistance by mailing me a letter to this place in October giving 
a few statements of facts such as your honour may think most useful 
to assist me in this matter directed to whom your judgment may 
suggest. Remain, by best wishes for your present and futer prosperty 
I have the Hon. to be yours Respectfully 


WILLIAM D. SIMPSON 
Dr. Joseph Rogers Esqr. 


MEISENHETTER TO ROGERS 


Vincennes, Inc. 26 1871 
Dear Col. 

I have a copy of an “Act” of the Legislature of the State of Texas 
giving pensions to the surviving veterans of the War for Texan In- 
dependence and being one of them and belonging to your Brothers 
“Co” afterwards Daniel G. Pyrons of the ist Regt. P. M. Volunteers 
of which you was elected Col. 

Now I desire to know if you remember me, as one of the Vols. You 
mite perhaps recollect that I called to see you at your office at Madi- 
son in the Spring of 1841, as I was on my way from Ohio to this city. 
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I intend making application for the benefit of said Act and desire a 
certificate from you as knowing me to be in the said service for 
which I would feel ever grateful. I got all the lands promised us and 
still own them. 

Very truly 

EMANUEL MEISENHETTER 


JoserpH CUMMINGS TO COLONEL ROGERS 


Shelbyville, Indiana, June 26, 1883 
Dr. Rogers. Dear Sir: 

I address you a few lines to know if you can still indetifi me. The 
act of Legislators of Texas has given a claim of 1,280 acres to all 
soldiers of 1836 and 37. I was a volunteer under Capt. Chas. Cole- 
rick** and you was my Colonel. You are the only living person I knew 
of new that was there the time I was. You sighn in 1855 some papers 
for me but they have got mislaid. I want to come down soon if you 
can indentif me and get you to sighn some more papers for me so I 
can get my claim as I never got anything there for my service but 
some Texas scrip. I want to call to your memory things so you will 
know that I was with you. I was on guard the morning that Genl. 
Felix Huston and Johnson faught their dulle and heard ever shot 
fired. Do you know who issued g cases of brandy out and the cheering 
when reported that Huston wounded Johnston.” Both were good 
officers and do you remember the shooting of Colonel Teal in his tent 
by some of his own men.*® The one that done it was supposed was 


28Captain Colerick organized a company of volunteer cavalry for the army of 
Texas at Mount Vernon, Ohio, on August 22, 1836, to serve for a period of nine 
months. On December 31, 1836, this company, known as the “Mount Vernon 
Volunteers,” was stationed at Camp Independence and was temporarily attached 
to Colonel Rogers’ regiment. 

29George W. Morgan, younger brother of Thomas J. Morgan who was at that 
time a captain, was at Camp Independence when the duel was fought, and in his 
reminiscences published years later he told of the distribution of the spirits: “Early 
in the morning of the fight, whiskey made its appearance in the camp, and kettles 
filled with it were passed from tent to tent. Where it came from I do not know. 
I not only believe, however, but I am morally certain that Felix Huston was 
wholly ignorant of the fact. Nevertheless had Huston been killed, and Johnston 
survived the encounter, the latter would never have lived long enough to die at 
Shiloh; and the chances are that this narrative would never have been written, 
for my gallant brother and his men would have stood by Johnston and I would 
have died or lived with them.”—George W. Morgan, “Extracts from the Rem- 
iniscences of General Morgan,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX, 193. 

80Henry Teal commanded a company of regulars in General Houston's army but 
because of illness did not participate in the Battle of San Jacinto. On August 26, 
1836, he was promoted to the rank of major. On the night of May 5, 1837, during 
a terrific rainstorm, while in command of a battalion of 1st Regiment of Infantry, 
under Colonel Edwin Morehouse, Teal was shot and killed by an assassin as he 
slept in his tent at Camp Independence. The identity of the murderer was not 
known for years. On January 10, 1855, John Hamilton Schultz was convicted of 
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the one that was drummed out of camp the afternoon before or some 
one of his friends. The state of Texas has concluded to do the fare 
thing to it soldiers that served them with trouble for living as we did 
in Texas and without bread. I am past 63 years and Colonel what is 
your age. Please let me hear from you Colonel. 

Respectfully 

JosepH CumMINGs*! 

Shelbyville, Ind. 


A. B. GersucH [?] TO THE SONS OF COLONEL ROGERS 


Smithville, Bastrop Co 
Texas May 17, 1886 
Dr. Joe Rogers, Jr. and 
Wm. Rogers, Esqr. 
Madison, Indiana. 
Respected Friends: 

You doubtless have recd. copy of Bastrop Advertiser in which you 
find my presentation of the cane your kind old Father, friend of my 
early manhood and lifelong friend of my departed Mother, gave me 
while in Madison in June ’83, to Mr. J. D. Morgan*? the only sur- 
vivor known out of the 40 young men who left Madison July 1oth, 
1836, for the Texas Service under command of your lamented Father. 
Mr. Morgan received the cane in the name of the heirs of his lived 
Commander in tears of gratitude, saying he would hand it down from 
generation to generation of the Morgan family. His reply will soon 
be in print and forward to you and through you to the family. So 
highly esteemed by Mr. Morgan and myself, who can never forget the 
many kind favors recd. from your departed Father’s generous hand 
while living. 

When in Madison your Father gave me a slight history of his Texas 
campaign and informed me he had a claim he wished I would look 
after and try and find proof in Mr. J. D. Morgan. After a three years 
search I have found Mr. Morgan and interviewed him on the grd inst. 
at his home near Cedar Creek, P. O. in Bastrop Co. and 20 miles SE 
of Austin and 40 miles west of Smithville, Bastrop Co. Texas. His 
statement is as follows: 


the murder of James M. Jett, a San Jacinto veteran, and of Jett’s companion, 
Simeon Bateman, at Virginia Point and was sentenced to death. Just before he 
was executed at Galveston, on June 29, 1855, Schultz admitted that he had 
assassinated Major Teal. 

31The army rolls in the General Land Office, Austin, show that Joseph Cum- 
mings enlisted in Captain Charles Colerick’s company on August 22, 1836. 

32John Day Morgan was born in Kentucky in 1819 and came to Texas in July, 
1835. He was a member of the Mier Expedition in 1842 and escaped prison in 
Mexico City on April 10, 1843. He was living in Bastrop County in 1886 and was 
a member of the Texas Veterans Association. 
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“At the age of 17 I left my home at Marion, Indiana last of June, 
1836 and went to Madison, Ind. and there joined a Company Dr. 
Joseph H. D. Rogers was making up to go to Texas. About 4o (if I 
recollect) of us made the Company from Madison and Dr. Rogers 
was selected our Captain. I have forgotten the names of Leftenants 
and can remember the names of only the following members of those 
of our command who may or some many have returned and living 
in Jefferson Co. Indiana (would be pleased to know) viz. [George] 
Cope, Truman B[eck], [Theophilas] Ellis[on], Scott, Morris, Rob- 
ert Roberts, Dudley Holton, J. H. D. Rogers, and myself—Given 
names of some lost of memory. I am now 67 years old and my recol- 
lection of boyhood is quite imperfect. On or about the 1oth of July 
1836 our Company left Madison, Indiana and last of the month we 
landed at Velasco at the mouth of the Brazos River on the coast of 
Texas about 50 miles west of Galveston. On landing and reporting 
for duty in Texas Service one, William Rogers, who had preceeded 
us, reported to our Captain as his Brother and joined our command. 
I think his name was Wm. At Velasco were several organized com- 
panies from Ohio and Kentucky and Indiana, waiting to be mustered 
in to service, all of which were formed into a Regiment known as 
the Kentucky Regiment under command of General Felix Huston. 
I was a pet of Col. Rogers being the youngest of those leaving Madi- 
son with him and of the many cares he took of me I can never forget 
and when cooking for his mess how I tried to give him the best of 
our scanty fare while my brave, loving and ever generous Col. Rogers 
was ever ready to give this thin poor Welch boy a portion of his 
blanket in his headquarters—and cured me when sick. We had a tough 
time, I tell you, privation and sickness in camp. We [were] not accus- 
tomed to the climate or the diseases of Texas. While in camp at 
Dimmits Landing on the Navidad River near Texana in Jackson 
County in the summer of 1837 Wm. Rogers, said to be our Col.’s 
Brother, died and his remains I helped bury at Dimmits Landing. 

“In the early part of October 1837 our Regiment was disbanded at 
Texana on the Lavaca in Texas part going to Houston, Texas an 
island port, with our Col. JHD Rogers going by sail vessel from 
Texana via Galveston to New Orleans. Of this party I have heard 
but once that Dr. Rogers had reached home. Mr. Gersuch, is it true 
my Colonel is dead. Tell me all. Stay a week with me. And this cane, 
he made it, and he has leaned upon it. God bless his children and 
peace to the remains of my old Commander and friend of my boy- 
hood days.” 

I said to Mr. Morgan: can you tell me if Col. Rogers before em- 
barking for home recd. his bounty warrants for 1280 acres of land 
and also like amount for his Brother, William, and if so what dis- 
position did Dr. Rogers make of said warrants? Mr. Morgan [replied] 
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“I do not, he may have left it with some party in Texana to locate 
for him.’’* 

In conversation with your Father June goth, 1883, if I recalled 
right your Pa informed me he left his land matters in the hands of 
one Brakenridge of Texana to locate and said land was located on 
the Rio Grand but did not say in what County. ... I go to Austin 
this week and will call at the Banking House of J. C. Johns for in- 
formation in regard to your land claims in Texas, which if not gob- 
bled up by Brakenridge can secure—It would be an active of charity 
to have some paper in your city enquire through the press for those of 
your Father’s Company, if living, or their widows. I may be able to 
benefit such as may be in your County. I will make no charge other 
than actual expenses to secure lands or pensions for any and all 
soldiers, or their widows, who formed a part of Col. JHD Rogers 
Company in 1836-37. If you wish me to prosecute my search for your 
land claims please advise me and if any old receipts, muster roll, or 
papers of interest, send by registered letter. If unable to find claim 
will secure the services of a competent party in Austin to get it on 
a contingent fee no cure no pay. 

(Signed) A. B. Gersucu [?] 


EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


When Dr. Rogers arrived at Velasco at the mouth of the Brazos 
on or about July 10, 1836, with his volunteers, the “Indiana 
Blues,” of which he had been elected captain,** he found several 
organized companies of volunteers from Kentucky and Ohio 
waiting to be mustered into service. These with the “Blues” were 
formed into the 1st Regiment, Fourth Division of Kentucky Vol- 
unteers, Army of Texas, commanded by Felix Huston, a Missis- 
sippi lawyer and politician, who had helped to recruit and equip 
volunteers for the Texas forces. Several months later Huston took 
over command of all of the Texas forces from General Thomas ]. 
Rusk, who was appointed secretary of war on October 26, 1836. 

On December 19, 1836, President Sam Houston nominated 
Felix Huston for a commission as junior brigadier general in the 
army and at the same time nominated Thomas Jefferson Green 

38The files in the General Land Office do not disclose that Dr. Rogers applied 
for, or received, either headright or bounty land from the Republic or State of 
Texas. The heirs of his brother, William H. Rogers, who died in the Texas Army 
on September 25, 1836, received 1,476 acres of headright land and g6o acres of 


bounty land for Rogers’ military services. 
84Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. 
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for a commission as senior brigadier general. The Senate of the 
First Congress of the Republic, which met in session from Octo- 
ber 3 to December 22, 1836, refused to confirm either; however, 
Huston’s nomination was reconsidered and confirmed on the day 
Congress adjourned. President Houston then substituted the 
nomination of Albert Sidney Johnston as senior brigadier gen- 
eral in the place of Green, and Johnston was promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate.*° On December 23, the day after Congress 
adjourned, Joseph H. D. Rogers was appointed colonel of the 
ist Regiment of Permanent Volunteers to succeed Felix Huston.** 

The appointment of Johnston greatly offended Huston, who 
on February 4, 1837, at Camp Independence challenged John- 
ston to a duel. Colonel Rogers delivered the challenge. Huston 
wrote: 


Your assuming command of the army would have excited in me no 
feelings but those of respect and obedience to you, as my superior 
officer, were it not for the fact that your appointment was connected 
with a tissue of treachery and misrepresentation, which was intended 
to degrade me and blast my prospects in the Texian army.** 


Johnston accepted the challenge and announced that Colonel 
Edwin Morehouse** would make all necessary arrangements for 


85Ernest William Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate of the Republic 


of Texas, 1836-1845 (Austin, 1911), 35, 40. 

86The following companies were either a part of, or were temporarily attached 
to, the ist Regiment of Permanent Volunteers, commanded by Colonel Rogers, 
when they were mustered at Camp Independence, on December 31, 1837: 

Company A (“Indiana Blues”) commanded by Captain Clark L. Owen. 

Company B, “Buckeye (Ohio) Rangers,” commanded by Captain James C. Allen. 

“Suffolk (Virginia) Volunteers,” commanded by Captain Thomas W. G. Allen. 
Temporarily attached. 

“Petersburg Volunteers,” commanded by Captain Littlewood W. Peebles. Tem- 
porarily attached. 

“Zanesville (Ohio) Volunteer Rifles,” commanded by Captain George H. Bur- 
roughs. ‘Temporarily attached. 

“Washington (Pennsylvania) Cavalry,” commanded by Captain Thomas Jefferson 
Morgan. Temporarily attached. 

“Mount Vernon (Ohio) Volunteers,” commanded by Captain Charles Colerick. 
Temporarily attached. 

87William Preston Johnston, The Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston (New 
York, 1878), 76. 

88Edwin Morehouse left New York on November 21, 1835, on the brig Mata- 
womkeag with 113 volunteers for the army of Texas but because of delays did not 
arrive in time to participate in the Battle of San Jacinto. From October 3, 1836, 
to December 22, 1836, he was a senator in the First Congress of the Republic, 
representing the district composed of Goliad, Refugio, and San Patricio counties. 
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him. Captain Reuben Ross* was selected by Huston as his second. 
The duel was fought on February 7, 1837, and in the exchange 
of shots Johnston fell severely wounded with a ball in his hip. 
The sympathies of the Kentucky Volunteers were with Felix 
Huston. 

Failure of his wound to heal caused Johnston on April 22, 
1837, to tender his resignation from the army. President Houston 
and Secretary of War William S. Fisher persuaded him to with- 
draw it, and he remained in command until May 7, “when worn 
down by care, fatigue and physical suffering,” he took the advice 
of his physicians and turned over the command to Colonel 
Rogers. On the eighteenth of the same month President Houston 
furloughed about two-thirds of the men, thus virtually disband- 
ing the army.*® When Congress reconvened at Houston the first 
of May, 1837, the President recommended that the appointment 
of Joseph H. D. Rogers as colonel of permanent volunteers, made 
during the recess, be confirmed;*! the Senate, however, declined 
to do so.*? This repudiation was doubtless due to the part Rogers 
had played in the Huston-Johnston duel. 


On December 22, 1836, President Houston appointed him adjutant general of the 
army and the Senate promptly confirmed him. He died in New Orleans on 
August 10, 1849. 

39Reuben Ross came to Texas in April, 1836, and served as a private in a 
company commanded by Captain John A. Quitman. On January 1, 1837, he was 
elected captain of the “Houston Volunteer Guards.” As colonel of a regiment he 
participated in the Battle of Alcantra, Mexico, on October 3, 1839, in the revolu- 
tion to establish the “Republic of the Rio Grande.” He returned home and soon 
afterwards lost his life in a personal rencontre—John Henry Brown, History of 
Texas (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892-1893), II, 172. 

40Johnston, Life of Gen. Johnston, 83. 

41Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, 43-46. 

421 bid., 53. 
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Journal of a Saddle Crip Chrough Central 
Cexas in 187] 
Edited by ROGER N. CONGER 


of the new Masonic Grand Lodge Memorial Temple at 

Waco, the old Dr. G. C. McGregor residence at the corner of 
Eighth and Columbus Avenue was torn down. Among the trash 
in the barn were found several old books, including a small 
(31%4” x 6”) leather-bound diary, with inscription on the fly- 
leaf: 


I 1947 when ground was being cleared for the erection 


G. C. McGregor, M. D. 
Wesely P. O. [sic] 
Austin County, Texas 


On the first page is the following notation: 


Purchased in Waco 
June 23, 1871 


There follows a diary-style narrative covering seventeen pencil 
written pages, approximating fifteen hundred words, describing 
a saddle trip across Central Texas in the summer of 1871, lasting 
about ten days and traversing approximately four hundred miles. 
The style is quaint and entertaining, and the observations were 
keen. 

Dr. McGregor came to Texas from the state of North Carolina, 
settling first in Austin County and later moving to Waco in the 
1870's. He practiced medicine in Waco and acquired a rather 
large amount of property in McLennan County. The town of 
McGregor in the western part of the county was named after him. 

An itinerary of the trip includes the following points, some 
no longer on the map: 

From Wesely P. O., thence to Union Hill, Carr’s Crossing, Cald- 
well, Beck’s Spring, Cameron, Elm Creek, Jeno P. O., Carolina (on 
Deer Creek), thence “towards Marlin,” Godolphin, Robinsonville, 
Waco, Hog Creek, Meridian, Valley Mills, Childers Creek, Bosque 
River near Clifton, Fort Graham (via Steels Creek), Peoria (across 
Aquilla Creek), Hillsboro, Mt. Calm, Navarro County, Groesbeck 
(via Christmas Creek), Brenham, and home. (Horses shipped by 
railroad, from Groesbeck to Hempstead.) 


‘ 
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The text follows: 


Left Monday, June 1gth for Waco. Passed by Union Hill thense 
to Car’s Crossing on the Yegua where we came near sticking in the 
bottom of the river with the water up to the saddle skirts. After 
much struggling we got out and stopped at a house. Finding no corn, 
turned our horses in to the cotton farm. Man spoke slow and but 
little but his wife made up for his loss of speech—charged but 50c 
each. 

Thense to Caldwell in Burleson County. Saw much timber and 
some good land. Caldwell has a high location but the anti-paint 
society has an office there. Everything old and dilapidated. Called at 
Lawyer Hill’s office and the greater part of the town ran there to 
see us with their eyes starring, supposing that we were getting a 
warrant. 

From Caldwell we passed to Beck’s Spring which was a boiling 
stream clear and cool. Got a cup of coffee and some butter bread and 
meat for 25c. Beck has a steammill and wants to sell all for $6000.00. 

From here we passed through to Cameron, County Seat of Milam 
on Little River, a pretty stream where we had to pay 25¢ for ferriage. 
Phew what a price! The land is poor and sandy to the river with 
postoak and blackjack—not fit to farm. On the river the land is good 
and rich with large farms and good corn. Cameron is a poor dilapi- 
dated town on a sand hill with a large spring of water in it, but it 
has not a speck of paint and all the gardens are grown in rank weeds. 
The citizens seem to be very negligent and lazy. 

From here we traveled about 7 miles over a very rocky and 
musquit prairie to Elm Creek, a large and beautiful running stream. 
From here we passed over as fine a country as can be found for 25, 
miles—level, dark and very rich with 10 miles nearly a level plain 
and the rest rolling prairie to Jeno P. Office called Dog Town. Here 
we stayed all night and got treated as well as circumstances would 
permit. There is a young doctor named Isbel located here. 

Thense to Carolina, a thick settlement on Deer Creek, a rapid 
stream. The lands here are delightful and rich with many settlers 
who have beautiful farms and houses. The next stream we came 
to was Cow Bayow with a large bottom and a lake a mile long full 
of fish with a large cedar brake mostly sawed up. 

Here we lost our way and went up toward Marlin but finding our 
mistake we turned toward Waco by the way of Godolphin and 
Robsonville where we soon felt as if we were among civilized people. 

At sunset we hove in sight of Waco in McClellon County where we 
put up for the night and stayed until the gnd when we left for the 
Bosque River. In Waco I found Dr. Willis who had me to dine with 
him who took me over a good deal of the town. It is located on the 
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West bank of the Brasos River and is a pretty place with 5000 in- 
habitants. They have a beautiful suspension bridge across the river, 
that connects East Waco and will be the R. Road Depot in less than 
2 years hense. The lands are very good in McClellon County but 
there is scarcely any timber but lovely streams of water running all 
through the county. 

From Waco we left on Saturday for Meridian in Bosque County: 
about 22 miles we came to Mr. Daniel McNeills on Hog Creek a 
very pretty country. I found Mrs. McNeill looking well and glad to 
see her old acquaintance. We stayed untill Sunday and left for 
Valley Mills, a small town on North Bosque, a lovely stream that 
has much water and fine fish with splendid farms along the river 
valley. Here we found D. McNeill (Wild Archy) who went with us 
to Childer’s Creek where we found Sandy McNeill. They live in a 
prairie country and is quite rocky. We remained here until Monday 
morning. The crops on the prairie are poor from the drought. There 
is a good deal of stealing about here but the theives are summarly 
dealt with. 

We left on Monday for Meridian, passed over a large prairie coun- 
try to the Bosque River near Clifton, a place with a few stores and 
flouring mill. This is certainly a beautiful valley with rich lands and 
fine water but chills and fever. All the way up to Jack Lewis’ it is fine 
country. Meridian is a poor place with some 6 stores and a poor 
looking court house and rotten jail. 

From here we turned our course for Fort Graham and went across 
to Steels Creek and down it to Louis Whitlys where we found the 
family all pretty well. They were very glad to see us. We found the 
land very good there and beautiful farms on the Brasos River. They 
are all suffering from the dry weather. We crossed the river and 
found it about 15 inches deep. There is certainly some fine lands 
in the valley as can be found in the state. Fort Graham is on the 
East side of the river is not even a respectable one horse town. It 
has two or three doggeries with tangle leg sold to the beef drovers 
and it even kills some of them. 

From Ft. Graham we took the road thro Cross timbers a lot of 
postoak that runs many miles nearly North and South that is seen 
at a great distance from the high hills and peaks of the Brasos knobs. 
We passed along by several farms in the timber and crossed Aquilla 
Creek. Thense to Peoria a small town on the edge of the prairie with 
a widespread prairie rich and full of farms. It presents, indeed, a fine 
appearance with farms and homes in contrast with the vast territory 
that we have just past. 

We passed by Hillsboro, the County Seat of Hill County, a pretty 
little town in the midst of a vast prairie as far as the eye could see. 
Court was in session and there were many people collected there. 
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The water was rather scarce about the town and the corn was nearly 
ruined by the drought. We stayed 7 miles S. East at Doaks, found 
no corn for our horses but a fine spring down in the creek. Paid 
$1.25 and left for Mount Calm. 

The country to that point very scarce of water and the thermometer 
as high as 101 degrees. Everything litterly parched up. This is Lime- 
stone County—we passed through part of Navarro but found it a 
great prairie rolling with tolerable good lands but no timber except 
a few bushes and brush. Got dinner in 114 miles of Mt. Calm for 25¢ 
but the place was so warm that we left in the boiling sun to seek 
a cooler place which we found in the shade of a few hackberries 
where we stayed till late in the evening. 

Thense to Christmas Creek with a toll bridge about 40 ft. bridge. 
Thense through a pretty country to Groesbeck where we shipped 
ourselves and horses—125, miles to Hemsted—sent a dispatch to Bren- 
ham to G. H. Mensing 75 cents. 

Groesbeck is a large place with an immense trade to the interior. 
We left for Hemsted at half pst two oclock and I could nearly cry 
for our horses, shut up in a close box car where there was but 12 
inches crack and thermometer 101. Just think of such a condition 
with the sweat pouring down like water. We found a good rain at 
Navasota which tempered the air a good deal. Arrived at Hemsted 
at 214 in the morning where we had our poor horses taken out 
and watered and fed. We have put them on the cars for Brenham and 
it is still quite warm. We leave at half past 2 p. m. 
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An Early Cattle Drive from Cexas to Illinois 
GEORGE SQUIRES HERRINGTON 


N February, 1854, George Jackson Squires, his wife, Emeline 
Bent Squires, her father, Silas Proctor Bent, and her brother, 
John J. Bent, set out for Texas to look for cattle. Mrs. 
Squires was in poor health, and it was thought that such a trip 
might help to cure her ailment.? John J. Bent was also ill, 
suffering from rheumatic fever, and had to be carried to the 
railroad station.* The party probably boarded the first train 
that ran over the Rock Island Railroad from Chicago to Rock 
Island, Illinois,‘ reaching Cairo, Illinois, by changing to a steam- 
boat either at Peru, Illinois, on the Illinois River or at Rock 
Island on the Mississippi.’ At Cairo the party embarked for New 
Orleans. 
On arrival at New Orleans, George Squires left the others and 
proceeded overland alone to a point near Houston, ‘Texas, where 


1Genealogical and Biographical Record of Kendall and Will Counties, Illinois 
(Chicago, 1901) , 253-255. Fred J. Bent, Silas P. Bent’s grandson, states that Silas 
P. Bent, as well as his father, John Bent, accompanied George and Emeline 
Squires at the beginning of the trip.—Fred J. Bent to G. S. H., DeKalb, Illinois, 
November 27, 1938 (letter in writer’s possession) . 

2The writer has heard his grandmother, Georgianna Squires Herrington, on a 
number of occasions, relate that this trip was taken by her father and mother 
primarily for health rather than for financial gain. 


3Genealogical and Biographical Record; Fred J. Bent to G. S. H. 


+A. O. Gibson, secretary and treasurer, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road, to G. S. H., Chicago, Illinois, March g, 1951 (letter in possession of writer) . 
The Genealogical and Biographical Record is no doubt in error in its statement 
that the party boarded the first train that ran over the Illinois Central Railroad. 
It was not until January 8, 1855, that the first through Illinois Central passenger 
train from Cairo to Chicago arrived at Chicago. This was an indirect routing, 
necessitating the use of the Burlington line from Mendota, Illinois, to Chicago. 
The main line of the Illinois Central Railroad from Chicago via Champaign and 
Centralia to Cairo was not completed until September 27, 1856. The Chicago, 
Rock Island Railroad, however, did inaugurate service from Chicago to Rock 
Island, Illinois, on February 22, 1854. See also Caroline E. MacGill and others, 
History of Transportation in the United States before 1860 (Washington, 1948), 
513» 547- 

5Ibid. Mr. Gibson indicates these as the routings available at this time. It is not 
likely that the party proceeded overland to Cairo from some point on the Rock 
Island Railroad in view of J. J. Bent’s condition. Moreover, it would have been 
just as easy to have traveled overland to Cairo the whole distance if travel by 
steamboat had not been anticipated. 
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he arranged to purchase a herd of five hundred longhorns to 
drive back to Illinois.* Silas Bent became ill and returned home. 
John Bent and Mrs. Squires took a boat for Galveston. During 
a severe storm in the Gulf of Mexico all on board except John 
Bent became seasick. Several times it appeared as if the boat 
would be sunk.’ 

John Bent and Mrs. Squires joined George Squires at Austin, 
Texas, and began the drive to Illinois.* Mrs. Squires traveled a 
good deal of the time propped up in a covered wagon. From time 
to time she would pick up unusual rocks and place them in 
the carpetbag containing the gold which had been brought along 
to pay for the cattle and the expenses of the trip. Although the 
carpetbag with its collection of stones was treated with some 
abandon in order not to excite the suspicion of anyone as to 
its other contents, it is reported that “Em” kept her eye on it 
just the same.° 

On the drive which took them across Kansas and Missouri,’ 
there was considerable danger from hostile Indians.** Curious 
Indians would peek at Mrs. Squires as she lay propped up in 
the wagon. Their interest in her was attributed to the fact that 
a white woman, especially one with light hair, was something 
of an oddity. The cattle were driven across the Mississippi at 
Hannibal, Missouri.’* Finally, after a tiresome journey of several 
months, the party reached Illinois and home. The cattle were 
grazed on the prairie probably near the present site of Riverside, 
Illinois, and late in the year were driven to Chicago and sold 
to the slaughterhouses. Thus ended a drive that is said to have 
been the first drive of cattle from Texas to Illinois.* The trip 


8Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

7Fred J. Bent to G. S. H. 

8Ibid.; Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

®Fred J. Bent to G. S. H. 

10Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

11Fred J. Bent to G. S. H. 

12Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

13Aurora Beacon News (Aurora, Illinois), May 5, 1929. In a reminiscence, Mrs. 
Benjamin F. (Georgianna Squires) Herrington states, “My father, George J. 
Squires, bought and sold stock during his residence on the farm. He brought the 
first herd of Texas cattle into the state and herded them at Riverside until ready 
for market, as it was all prairie where those suburban towns are now.” (MS. in 


possession of writer.) 
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apparently served its purpose, for John Bent and Emeline 
Squires had regained their health.“ 


“|. Mrs. Squires drove back with the two men from Austin, Texas, coming 
across Kansas and Missouri, crossing the Mississippi at Hannibal and reaching 
home after a tiresome journey of several months with the first drove of cattle 
ever driven to this state from Texas.”—Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

Mrs. J. R. Burks, Mrs. Herrington’s daughter, states: “I do remember of 
Grandma Squires telling of hers and Grandpa’s trip for the first herd of Texas 
cattle ever brought to Illinois.”—Mrs. J. R. Burks to G. S. H., Yorkville, Illinois, 
December 10, 1938 (letter in writer’s possession) . 

Mrs. John Squires, daughter-in-law of George and Emeline Squires, states: 
“I do not know much about any of the Texas trips only by others talking, and 
one trip, Mrs. Squires was in poor health. And went with Mr. Squires. And it 
was a dangerous trip as the Indians were busy and caused no end of trouble but 
they arrived home safe. I do not know whether they brought sheep or cattle. 
Uncle John [her husband and George Squires’ son] often talked about that trip, 
and also that George J. Squires was the first man to drive a herd of cattle from 
Texas to Chicago. I did not know the year.’—Mrs. John Squires to G. S. H., 
Corinne, Saskatchewan, Canada, February 18, 1939 (letter in writer’s possession) . 

Fred J. Bent reports this trip as the first drive of Texas cattle to Illinois, but 
he takes issue with the statement in the Genealogical and Biographical Record 
and in Mrs. Herrington’s reminiscence concerning the pasturing of the cattle near 
Riverside, Illinois. He says “... they finally arrived without losing many of the 
longhorns and for several weeks grazed the cattle on the open prairie just a few 
miles west of here [Bent is referring to his farm about five miles south 
of DeKalb, Illinois] in Milan township, the township adjoining Afton on the 
west. Late in the season the herd consisting of 500 head were driven to Chicago 
2nd sold for slaughter.” 

14Fred J. Bent to G. S. H. 
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HE Dallas Morning News has always been a leader in 

Texas in the research and preservation of state and 

local history. “The News is in Dallas and the news is in 
Texas,” the late George Bannerman Dealey once replied when 
asked whether or not international events would crowd local 
history from his newspaper. Mr. Dealey, wrote Alonzo Wasson in 
the April, 1947, number of the Quarterly, was eager to “preserve 
yet unrecorded data of Texas history ... to rescue from impend- 
ing oblivion historical lore which lived only in the recollections 
of men and women fast marching to their graves.” This historical 
interest of the News has never been allowed to drop. Today the 
paper is continuing to follow its fine heritage. The pages of the 
News are still being filled with yet unrecorded local history and 
interviews with persons who knew Dallas in her younger days. 
The following listing includes some of the outstanding articles 
which have been published within the past three years: 


Wayne Gard, “When ‘Texans Used Bullets for Ballots,” Dallas 
Morning News, June 30, 1948. 

A concise history of Jaybird-Woodpecker activities in Fort Bend County in 
1888-1889. 
Wayne Gard, “Plague of Hoppers Renews Old Battle,” ibid., July 
12, 1948. 

Grasshopper invasions of the plains states from 1853 to the present with em- 
phasis on Texas. 
Wayne Gard, “Passenger Pigeons Blacked the Sky,” :bid., September 
20, 1948. 

C. V. Terrill’s recollections of passenger pigeon flocks, which darkened the sky 
like a blue norther. 
Wayne Gard, “Justice Was Swift in Frontier Courts,” ibid., May 26, 
1949. 


A compilation of stories about frontier justices of the peace who presided over 
courts of the Roy Bean variety, including Charles H. Meyer, Jim Brunett, and 
Jonas Phelps. 


Wayne Gard, “Cattle Inspectors Police the Ranges,” ibid., November 
19, 1949. 


A short history of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association and 
its apprehension of modern cattle rustlers. 
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Wayne Gard, “Feud of Two Cities Raged on Frontier,” ibid., De- 
cember 23, 1949. 


Mud-slinging in the 1870's between Dallas, led by the staff of the Herald, and 
Fort Worth, led by Captain B. B. Paddock, editor of the Democrat. 


Kenneth Foree, “Dallas Best Spot as Seen in 1871,” ibid., January 


25, 1950. 
In 1871 young Richard Morgan, who later became a district judge, selected the 
muddy hamlet of Dallas as his home. He gives his father the reasons for his choice. 


Kenneth Foree, “A Dim Page, 1878, in Book of Dallas,” ibid., Jan- 


uary 27, 1950. 
Henry F. Hood, at eighty-seven, reminisces about Dallas of 1878 and Sarah Jane 
Brown, whom he married despite her mother’s protest when he was seventeen. 


Kenneth Foree, “Dallas of 1905 Stops You Cold,” tbid., March 2, 
1950. 

Dallas in 1905, as shown in a seventy-page pictorial booklet, is described, and 
changes since that year are noted. 


Kenneth Foree, “How Texas Gained One of Its Brags,” :bid., March 
22, 1950. 

Del Walker tells how in 1goo he started the spinach industry in Texas on a few 
acres near Austin. 


Kenneth Foree, “Veterans of 1836 Met in Dallas,” ibid., April 19, 
1950. 


A description of the thirteenth meeting of the Texas Veterans of 1836, one of 
the first conventions in Dallas, on San Jacinto Day in 1886. Among the veterans 
were General Walter P. Lane, Mowry B. Irwin, Colonel Stephen W. Blount, George 
Bernhard Erath, Moses Austin Bryan, Judge William Hunter, John Balch, and 
William A. A. (Big Foot) Wallace. 


Kenneth Foree, “Courtship When Dallas Was New,” ibid., May 24, 


1950. 
The diary of Robert Blake Seay records events in the young city of Dallas as 
well as the ups and downs of his own romance in the early 1870's. 


Kenneth Foree, “He Turned Tables on Early Dallas,” ibid., June 15, 


1950. 

Samuel F. MclIlhenny, called a Copperhead in the North because of his Southern 
sympathies, moved to Dallas in 1870 and found that his Yankee accent branded 
him a carpetbagger. McIlhenny purchased an interest in the Crutchfield House in 
order to have a place to live and stayed in Dallas to prove the townspeople’s first 
impression wrong. He later managed the Grand Windsor and Oriental hotels. 


Kenneth Foree, “After 40 Years Hank Sees Dallas,” ibid., July 5, 1950. 

Henry (Hank) Gowdy, Cleveland baseball scout, compares Dallas of 1950 with 
the town he knew in 1910, when, as a hard-hitting first baseman, he practically 
batted Dallas to a Texas League championship. 
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Kenneth Foree, “When Courthouse Was Magnificent,” ibid., July 12, 
1950. 

Adam Johann, eighty-three-year-old Dallas barber, tells of the burning of one 
courthouse and the erection of the present one in 18go. 


Kenneth Foree, ‘“Sherry’s Doors Come to Dallas,” ibid., July 16, 
1950. 

The hand-wrought bronze doors that once graced Sherry’s famous restaurant on 
Fifth Avenue in the 18g90’s come to Dallas. 


Wayne Gard, “When Shiloh Sped on Prairie Turf,” ibid., July 20, 
1950. 

The life story of the famous quarter horse stallion and an account of the Shiloh- 
Steel Dust race in the 1850's. 


Kenneth Foree, “You’ve Seen City Grow, Have You?” ibid., August 3, 


1950. 

K. T. West, who was born in a frame cottage on the site of the new Republic 
National Bank building, tells of changes that have taken place in the city during 
his lifetime. 


Kenneth Foree, “Unsolved Puzzle of Early Dallas,” :bid., August 16, 
1950. 


Mrs. Winnifred McCoy, of Pine Grove, Louisiana, returns to Dallas to continue 
her search for the name of her father. Adopted as an infant by a Dallas family 
when her parents were divorced, she is a daughter of a half-Cherokee Indian girl 
and a prominent young Dallas man. 


Kenneth Foree, “White Colonial Has Its Story,” ibid., August 23, 
1950. 


Recollections of Mrs. Lorena Cecilia Carroll McDermott, who was born in 
Denton in 1863 and who has seen eighty-seven years of Texas history. Among her 
recollections are the arrival for trial of Satanta and Big Tree, Indians’ returning 
to the reservation, drives up the Chisholm Trail, and a hostler named Sam Bass. 


Wayne Gard, “When Gulf’s Fury Lashed Galveston,” ibid., Septem- 
ber 12, 1950. 

Mrs. William I. Casey, of Dallas, tells of the devastation of the Galveston storm 
in 1900. 
Kenneth Foree, “10-Mile-an-Hour Traffic Demons,” ibid., September 
13, 1950. 


The year 1911 is reconstructed through a little booklet entitled Dallas Traffic 
Ordinance and from the files of the News. 


Kenneth Foree, “Diary is Album of Baby Dallas,” ibid., October 11, 


1950. 

The diary of Robert B. Seay, a young lawyer from Tennessee, portrays Dallas in 
the 1870's. Seay’s courtship of Lura Stevenson, also recorded in his diary, was 
told in the May 24, 1950, issue of the News. 
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Kenneth Foree, “That Wondrous Fair of 1889,” i:bid., October 22, 
1950. 

A ten-year-old girl’s trip to the Dallas Fair sixty years ago is told by Mrs. Charles 
A. Leddy. 


Wayne Gard, ‘‘Spindletop Gusher Center of Jubilee,” ibid., October 
31, 1950. 


Captain Anthony F. Lucas’ oil well brings prosperity to the sleepy river town 
of Beaumont. 


Kenneth Foree, “That Big Dallas of 67 Years Ago,” ibid., November 
29, 1950. 


Seventy-four-year-old Henry Braley recalls his first days in the town of Dallas, 
to which he moved from Ellis County in the 1880's. 
Kenneth Foree, “Razing of Old ‘Y’ Recalls Its Birth,” ibid., De- 


cember 27, 1950. 
Dallas in 1905 is reviewed in this article on the building campaign of the YMCA. 


“Old Fort Belknap Centennial Planned,” ibid., April 18, 1951. 


A brief history of Fort Belknap and plans of the present Fort Belknap His- 
torical Society for a centennial celebration on October 20, 1951. 


The role that history can play in the accomplishment of civic 
improvements can easily be seen in the News’ handling of the 
controversy concerning the disposition of Dallas’ first cemeteries. 


Mrs. George F. Carlisle, “Old Cemetery Items,” Dallas Morning 


News, October 14, 1945. 

Biographical data on pioneer women buried in the Masonic and Odd Fellows 
section of the old cemetery. The list includes Eleanor H. Russell, wife of Captain 
Will Jarvis Russell; Juliet Peak Fowler; Sarah Peak Harwood; Marilla Ingram 
Young; Lucy Jane Browder; and Mary Armstrong. 

Melissa A. Castle, “Sunday Service Will Pay Honor to Pioneer 
Women,” ibid., May 13, 1950. 

Besides biographical information on the women honored, this article contains 

a description of the every-day life of the women in early Dallas and the efforts 


of Mrs. George F. Carlisle and the historic spots committee of the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas to compile records of the early settlers buried in the old 


cemetery. 
Melissa Castle, “Old Cemeteries Lie in Ruins: Five Blocks From 
Downtown Flourishes Cancer on Dallas,” ibid., June 16, 1950. 

A history of the old cemeteries and of the pioneer citizens who are buried in 
them is included as well as a factual reporting of the neglected condition of the 
cemeteries in 1950. 

Melissa Castle, “Wrecked by Autos: Founders’ Plots Left in Neglect,” 
ibid., June 18, 1950. 


According to this article, one of the four cemeteries included in the Bartholomew 
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master plan is being used as a parking lot. “Cars have not yet encroached over 
the line from Old City Cemetery into the Odd Fellows and Masonic sections of 
the area on South Akard. Old City is being used as a parking lot, and many 
graves and tombstones have been destroyed.” Four early Dallas mayors—Dr. A. D. 
Rice, John M. Crockett, John W. Crowdus, and Colonel John J. Good—along 
with Colonel Nicholas Henry Darnell, speaker of the House of the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Republic, and George Rottenstein, first Episcopal missionary to Dallas, 
are buried in the Masonic-Odd Fellow sections. The article also includes historical 
data on the lodge sections of the cemeteries and concludes with “Dallas is losing 


the last vestige of some proud beginnings.” 
“Kin of Pioneers Ask Protection of Burial Plots,” ibid., March 29, 
1951. 

Fourteen descendants of pioneer Dallas families ask for an injunction to prevent 
the Odd Fellows lodge from turning the cemetery into a parking lot. The plain- 
tiffs’ ancestors who are buried in the section include Homer T. Rawlins, Mrs. 
Robert Seay, Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Stevenson, Thomas and Marian Crutchfield, 
John W. Spenser, Susan Spenser, Nettie Spenser, Mrs. Adelia Hunt, Colonel John 


J. Good, and Morris Jacoby. 
“Parking on Graves Gets Lodge Denial,” ibid., March go, 1951. 


Lodge officials state that no car has ever been permitted to park on any grave 
in the Odd Fellows section of the cemetery and that the area proposed for a 
parking lot has never been used for burial purposes. A long-standing offer of the 
Odd Fellows and the Masons to give the property to the city for a memorial 
park is reiterated. 

“Results Cited: County Surveyor Called by Cemetery Plaintiffs,” 
ibid., March 31, 1951. 

The county surveyor is asked to determine whether or not the cemetery is part 
of the land deeded to the Odd Fellows for a cemetery in 1857. Plaintiff's attorney 
states that ‘‘no part of land dedicated for cemetery purposes can be used for any 
other purpose so long as a single body lies in the cemetery.” 

“Duty of All Dallas,” editorial in ibid., April 9, 1951. 


“As has been urged repeatedly by the News and others for more than a quarter 
of a century, the entire plot of several acres should be converted into a memorial 
park. That would call for no moving or disturbance of the bones and ashes of 
those long buried there. The graves could be properly marked and preserved, with 
the area as a whole made into an inviting, restful downtown breathing space for 
all time. It would then become a blessing to the living no less than a perpetual 
tribute to the memory of those founders of Dallas who were given final resting 


place there.” 

Two more news stories complete the file. One dated April 11, 
1951, states that “the City Council Tuesday offered to take over 
and keep up the old cemeteries near Akard and Masonic Streets’’; 
the other, dated April 12, 1951, records that the city council’s 
order was quickly accepted by the two lodges and that Mrs. 
George F. Carlisle, of the Daughters of the Republic, has offered 
the help of that organization in securing title to the old city 
cemetery. 
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B. D. Donnell, editor of the Wichita Daily Times and Record 
News, has sent the Association three excellent examples of local 
history reporting. 

The first, which was published on May 6, 1951, is an article 
on Wichita Falls’ memorable third anniversary celebration in 
1885, at which Governor John Ireland, former Governor J. W. 
Throckmorton, and Comanche Chief Esserhaby were speakers. 
The Comanche chieftain and five hundred of his tribesmen at- 
tended the festivities and entertained with Indian dances. The 
Daily Times reprinted a description of the affair from Jn the 
Bosom of the Comanche, written by T. A. (Dot) Babb, an early 
resident of the Wichita Falls area and an adopted son of Chief 
Esserhaby. 

The second item is a four-installment account by John Gould 
on the robbery of the City National Bank in Wichita Falls on 
February 24, 1896, the killing of the bank cashier, Frank Dorsey, 
and the subsequent capture and lynching of the bandits, Foster 
Crawford and Elmer (Kid) Lewis. Gould’s articles, which were 
published in the Sunday editions of June 10, June 17, June 24, 
and July 1, 1951, are believed to be the first modern attempt to 
produce a comprehensive account of the happenings. The final 
article concludes: “Let two things be remembered: Wichita Falls 
has never had another lynching. Neither has it had another bank 
robbery.” 

The third article concerns the slaying of Gotlieb Koozier in a 
Kiowa Indian raid in 1874. Written by Times correspondent, 
Frank O. Hall, the story tells of the murder of the settler and 
the capture and subsequent release of his wife and five children. 
The full text of a Clay County grand jury’s indictment against 
White Horse, the Kiowa chief, is also reproduced. 

The three items have been preserved in the Archives Collec- 
tion of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


ww WwW 
LOCAL HISTORY SOCIETIES IN TEXAS 


BAyYLor University Historicat Society, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. Founded: February 1, 1941. Membership: 100. Officers: Frank 
E. Burkhalter, pres.; Ed. M. Carroll, vice-pres.; Joe E. McElhannon, 
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sec.-treas. Annual business and program session at commencement 
exercises. 

BROWNSVILLE HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 542 E. Washington Street, 
Brownsville, Texas. Chartered: February 1, 1940. Membership: 40. 
Officers: J. T. Canales, pres.; Mrs. J. K. Wells, vice-pres.; Mrs. Har- 
bert Davenport, sec.; Guy G. Bevil, treas. Monthly meetings. 

CoryELL County Historicat Society, Gatesville, Texas. Founded: 
September 3, 1947. Membership: 75. Officers: Judge Bates Cross, 
pres.; Mrs. A. C. Schloeman, sec.; Mrs. John Colgin, treas. Dues: $2 
annually for active members; $.50 for out-of-town members. Quar- 
terly meetings. 

Hisroricat Society, Hall of State, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Founded: March 31, 1922. Membership: Approx. 1,200. Officers: Dr. 
E. H. Cary, pres.; Homer R. Mitchell, Everett DeGolyer, and Sum- 
merfield G. Roberts, vice-pres.; George Waverley Briggs, chm. exec. 
com.; Sam H. Acheson, sec.; Rushton L. Ardery, treas.; Mrs. Herbert 
Gambrell, museum dir.; Herbert Gambrell, his. dir. 

Fort BELKNAP Society, c/o Ben G. Oneal, 410 First National Bank 
Building, Wichita Falls, Texas. Founded: March 14, 1938. Member- 
ship: Approx. 100. Officers: Ben G. Oneal, pres.; Mrs. J. W. Bullock, 
sec.-treas. 

GaLvEstoN Historical Society, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 
Texas. Founded: August 3, 1871. Membership: 100. Officers: Mrs. 
Willard R. Cooke, pres.; C. Lamar Wallis, vice-pres.; John N. Olson, 
treas.; Miss Marie Marburger, cor. sec.; Miss Dorothy Girardeau, rec. 
sec.; Miss Ruth Nichols, archivist; Doyle McDonald and Miss Eliza- 
beth Runge, mem.-at-large. Three meetings and three tours to his- 
torical landmarks each year. 

Harris County HistToricav Society, 3810 Fannin Street, Houston, 
Texas. Founded: 1921. Membership: 120. Officers: Dr. Henry R. 
Maresh, pres.; Herbert Fletcher, vice-pres.; Tom R. Gregory, treas.; 
Mrs. Norma Louise Barnett, sec. Ten meetings per year. 

JEFFERSON HisToRICAL SociETY AND Museum, Jefferson, Texas. 
Founded: June, 1948. Membership: goo. Officers: J. H. Benefield, Jr., 
pres.; Mrs. George E. Haggard, vice-pres.; Joe Hughes, treas.; Mrs. 
J. M. Singleton, Jr., sec.; Mrs. B. Koontz, curator. 

Lower Rio GRANDE VALLEY HistoricaL Society, Box 865, Har- 
lingen, ‘Texas. Founded: January 28, 1949. Membership: Approx. 
300. Officers: Mrs. Gerald W. McKenna, pres.; Mrs. William F. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. Florence Johnson Scott, Judge Robert Ray, Mrs. H. E. 
Bennett, Mrs. Henry P. Griffin, vice-pres.; R. A. Polson, sec.; E. C. 
Breedlove, treas. Dues: $1 per year. Annual meeting in Harlingen; 
regular meetings in other Valley towns. 

County Historicat Society, 531 Ceylon Street, Eagle 
Pass, ‘Texas. Founded: April 21, 1948. Membership: 42. Officers: Mrs. 
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John Worrell, pres.; Mrs. Kenneth G. Thomson, vice-pres.; Miss 
Mary Reed Simpson, treas.; Mrs. W. T. Wipff, sec.; Mrs. D. S. 
McKellar, cor. sec.; Mrs. Frances W. Hedrick, his. Dues: $1 per year. 
One general meeting per year. 

Op Trait Drivers AssociaATION OF TEXAS, 1147 Culebra Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. Founded: October, 1915. Membership: Approx. 
1,400. Officers: T. J. Johnson, pres.; J. A. Sharp, 1st vice-pres.; G. W. 
Mills, gnd vice-pres.; W. B. Palmer, secy. and treas.; R. F. Jennings, 
ass’t to pres.; Ralph W. Brite, ass’t to sec. Monthly meetings and 
annual convention. 

PANHANDLE-PLAINS HisTorRICAL Society, Canyon, Texas. Founded: 
September, 1919. Membership: 408. Officers: J. Evetts Haley, pres.; 
L. F. Sheffy, sec.; W. L. Vaughan, treas.; Haley, Sheffy, Newton Har- 
rell, Floyd Studer, Dr. James P. Cornette, Harold Bugbee, Hamlin 
Overstreet, S. B. Whittenburg, O. H. Finch, and Fred Hobart, exec. 
com. Annual meeting. Publication: The Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review. 

SAN ANTONIO HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION, C/o Henry B. Dielmann, 
1020 ‘Transit Tower, San Antonio, Texas. Founded: January, 1940. 
Membership: 140. Officers: Henry B. Dielmann, pres.; Mrs. E. A. 
Holmgreen, vice-pres.; Mrs. L. H. Williamson, sec.-treas.; Dielmann, 
Mrs. Holmgreen, Mrs. Williamson, Dr. J. D. Miller, and Col. J. L. 
Lambert, dir. Dues: $1 per year. Monthly meetings. 

SAN JACINTO MUSEUM OF HIsToRY AssOcIATION, San Jacinto Monu- 
ment, Texas. Founded: August 15, 1938. Non-membership. Officers: 
L. W. Kemp, pres.; W. B. Bates, vice-pres.; L. R. Bryan, Jr., treas.; 
George A. Hill III, sec.; A. C. Finn and Mrs. Madge Hearne, trus- 
tees; Mrs. David W. Knepper, dir.; Gerry Doyle, editor. 

SouTHWEsT Historic Group, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
Women, San Antonio, Texas, c/o Miss Mary Frances Sweeney, 128 
Argo, San Antonio, Texas. Founded: 1937. Membership: 35-50. Offi- 
cers: Miss Mary Frances Sweeney, chm.; Miss Annie ‘Terrill, sec.-treas. 
Fees: $.25 annually for mailing expenses. Meeting on second Saturday 
of each month. 

StarR County HistoricaAL Society, Rio Grande City, Texas. 
Founded: 1948. Membership: 25. Officers: Virgil N. Lott, pres.; Mrs. 
John Pope, sec.-treas.; Mrs. James Guerra, prog. chm. Dues: $1.50 
annually. 

TARRANT County Historica Society, c/o Fort Worth Public Li- 
brary, Fort Worth, Texas. Founded: 1949. Membership: Approx. 100. 
Officers: David Donoghue, pres.; Mrs. Will Collins, ist vice-pres.; J. 
Lee Johnson, Jr., and Mrs. Ethel Van Zandt, vice-pres.; Mrs. Mary 
Lake Rankin, sec. 

Texas Historica Society, c/o Bishop L. J. FitzSimon, 
Box 2009, Amarillo, Texas. Administered by the bishops represented 
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by a bishop counselor at the meetings. In process of reorganization. 

Texas HistoricAL AND LANDMARKS ASSOCIATION, C/o Witte Mu- 
seum, San Antonio, Texas. Founded: 1887. Membership: Approx. 300. 
Officers: Miss Adina De Zavala, life mem.; Col. Martin L. Crimmins, 
pres., De Zavala Chap. and chm., bd. of dir.; Miss Frances Donecker, 
Col. Harry M. Henderson, Mrs. C. B. Mendel, Mrs. F. R. Feille, Mrs. 
Joseph Simmons, H. T. Rand, and Catherine George, vice-pres.; Miss 
Mary O’Brien, ass’t treas.; Mrs. H. W. Beare, sec.; Philip L. Camp- 
bell, Miss Ruth Lawler, Mrs. Alfred Liebscher, Mrs. J. B. Kennard, 
and Mrs. Edward Golson, elected bd. of dir.; Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, 
H. J. Wagenfehr, William Stevens, Herman Ochs, Dr. Edward 
Heusinger, L. W. Kemp, and Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell, hon. dir. with 
voting power. Dues: $1.50 per year. Monthly mectings on the second 
Thursday. 

Texas Liprary AND HistoricaL CoMMIssIon, Capitol Station, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Founded: 1909. Membership: 5. Members: Mrs. Herbert 
Gambrell, chm.; John Gould, vice-chm.; Miss Laura Aline Hobby, 
hon. regent; Dr. Edmund Heinsohn, sec.; L. W. Kemp, mem. 

Texas StTaTE Historica AssociATION, Box 2131, University Sta- 
tion, Austin, Texas. Founded: 1897. Membership: Approx. 2,000. 
Officers: Herbert Gambrell, pres.; Claude Elliott, Paul Adams, Ralph 
Steen, and Mrs. Merle Duncan, vice-pres.; Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis, 
cor. sec. and treas.; H. Bailey Carroll, dir.; Gambrell, Earl Vandale, 
Dr. P. I. Nixon, L. W. Kemp, Harbert Davenport, W. E. Wrather, 
Elliott, Adams, Steen, Mrs. Duncan, Walter Prescott Webb, Carroll, 
Rev. Joseph Schmitz, Rudolph L. Biesele, Eugene C. Barker, Miss 
Adina De Zavala, J. Evetts Haley, James Taylor, Fred R. Cotten, Carl 
Hertzog, and Rex Strickland, exec. council. Dues: $5 annually; $100 
for life membership. Annual meeting first week end after April 21. 
Publications: Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Junior Historian. 

Tom Green County Hisroricay Society, 112 North Irving Street, 
San Angelo, Texas. Founded: September, 1944. Membership: Approx. 
40. Officers: O. L. Sims, pres.; Robert T. Neill, 1st vice-pres.; Mrs. 
Harry Weaver, 2nd vice-pres.; Mrs. Joseph L. Tweedy, sec.; Mrs. Arthur 
Harral, treas.; Miss Annie Cornick, mem.-at-large; Miss Susan Miles, 
exec. sec. Meetings in October, November, January, February, March, 
April, and May. 

West Texas HisroricAL AssociATION, Box 120, Hardin-Simmons 
University Station, Abilene, Texas. Founded: 1925. Membership: 64 
libraries; 139 persons. Officers: Ernest Wallace, pres.; R. C. Crane, 
pres. emeritus; Mrs. Joseph Grba, sec.-treas.; Col. M. L. Crimmins, 
S. S. McKay, W. E. Brown, and James T. Padgitt, vice-pres.; Mrs. 
Joseph Grba, sec.-treas.; J. W. Williams, M. F. Kitchen, C. R. Sim- 
mons, and J. R. Webb, exec. com.; R. N. Richardson, W. C. Holden, 
and C. C. Rister, pub. com. Annual meeting. Publication: Yearbook. 
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West Texas HisToRICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SociETY, go6 East Ave. D, 
Alpine, Texas. Founded: December, 1925. Membership: 130. Officers: 
Dr. B. H. Warnock, pres.; Miss Anna D. Linn, sec.-treas. Dues: $1 


per year. 
Current information on the following historical groups in 
Texas was not available at press time: 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REPUBLIC OF TExaAs, Alamo Hall, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

GILLEspiE County Historica Society, Fredericksburg, Texas. 

Hipatco County Historicat Society, Edinburg, Texas. 

Hitt County HistoricaL AssociATION, 211 North Pleasant Street, 
Hillsboro, Texas. 

Historic Bur_LpINGs FOUNDATION, San Antonio, Texas. 

Mission HistoricAt Society, Mission, ‘Texas. 

NacocpocHes Historica Society, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

SAN ANTONIO CONSERVATION Society, c/o Mrs. A. C. Bowman, 
Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, Texas. 

Texas FOLKLorE Society, c/o Mody Boatright, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Texas HERITAGE FOUNDATION, Texas Memorial Museum, Garland 
Adair, Director, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

WALKER County HistoricAL AssociATION, c/o Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Baylor University Historical Society presents two historical 
papers at commencement exercises each year; these papers are 
based on the lives and services of outstanding men and women 
connected with the university or on the notable contributions 
these persons have made to society. Through the society’s efforts 
the legislature a few years ago created a state park of the old 
Baylor University campus at Independence in Washington Coun- 
ty. The group is currently raising funds for the restoration of 
the pillars of the old dormitory on the campus. 

The Brownsville Historical Association maintains a museum 
and historical library, marks historical sites in the city, names 
streets and buildings, and preserves relics of the area. Several 
articles compiled by members of the group have been published 
in local and state newspapers; the Chamber of Commerce has 
been furnished with historical pamphlets. The association is 
planning to publish a history of the Brownsville area. 
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Coryell County Historical Society's quarterly meetings include 
a good speaker and a local program. Each year guests are invited 
to a Christmas supper in Gatesville. The publication of a bul- 
letin about each meeting to be mailed to out-of-town members 
has been planned. 

The Dallas Historical Society operates a museum of ‘Texas 
history and a Texana archives and reference library. The society 
publishes an annual report and occasionally since 1938 has pro- 
duced Thumbnail History. It instituted its own junior program 
in Dallas schools in 1938; some of these chapters are also affili- 
ated with the Junior Historians of the Texas State Historical 
Association. 

The Fort Belknap Historical Society was created to study the 
history of the section which the fort protected after its establish- 
ment in November, 1851; particular emphasis is placed on the 
history of that section during the time the fort was occupied as 
a military post. The society is authorized by its charter to coop- 
erate with Young County in the care and beautification of the 
fort and the grounds, which comprise fifteen acres surrounded 
by a stone fence. The society also gathers materials for a small 
museum. 

One out-of-town and two local historians are invited to speak 
at the Galveston Historical Society meetings each year. The 
group makes three tours by car caravan to historical landmarks 
in Galveston and vicinity. In 1951 the group published an illus- 
trated booklet on historical homes in the port city. 

The Harris County Historical Society held ten meetings in 
1950-1951 and published Harris County, Republic of Texas, 
which was edited by Herbert Fletcher. 

The Jefferson Historical Society and Museum collects and 
preserves historical items, particularly those pertaining to the 
area. For the past two years a group has worked regularly on 
Mondays. The museum has no regular attendant, but it is open 
during the Jefferson pilgrimage each year in the spring. The 
society prepares and sends an annual news letter to members. 
It has held a local essay contest for young people and has 
awarded three prizes for the best papers on local history subjects. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley Historical Society secures copies 
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of theses on valley history to be placed in the libraries in the 
area. It has placed a bronze marker set in stone on the grounds 
of Lon C. Hill’s home, the first house built in Harlingen. A 
room in this home has been prepared for a society exhibit at 
the Valley Mid-Winter Fair. Members in valley communities are 
urged to cooperate with their local libraries in the collection of 
clippings of local history interest. A number of feature articles 
written by the members have been published in local newspapers. 
Mrs. Gerard W. McKenna, the society’s president and librarian 
of the Harlingen Public Library, wrote a 6500-word history of 
Harlingen which was published in the pioneer edition of the 
Valley Morning Star in October, 1950. A committee has been 
appointed to purchase a microfilm reader. Microfilms of the 
American Flag, which was published in English in Matamoros, 
Mexico, during the Mexican War, will be obtained. The Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Historical Society also operates by local units 
with a local chairman serving as a member of the executive 
council of the parent organization. Mission and Harlingen both 
have active units. The society and the Hidalgo County units 
will take part in the county’s centenary celebration in 1952. 

The Maverick County Historical Society was organized for 
the collection and preservation of old documents and historical 
data relating to the area. A second aim was the restoration and 
preservation of old buildings in Fort Duncan and Eagle Pass. 
The first project was the restoration of the Robert E. Lee build- 
ing for use as Eagle Pass’ first museum, which was dedicated 
during the centennial celebration in October, 1949. Current 
plans include the erection of a marker at the point where Gen- 
eral Joe Shelby led his Confederate troops across the Rio Grande 
to sell their arms to Juarez and one at the crossing where El 
Camino Real came into present-day Texas. 

The Old Trail Drivers Association will hold its annual con- 
vention on October 4-6 in the Gunter Hotel in San Antonio. 
The organization publishes an annual book, which is distributed 
free to members. 

In addition to the publication of the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Review, the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society collects 
historical material relating to the plains region and sponsors and 
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directs an annual plains history essay contest for high school 
students. The group also sponsored the building of a museum. 

The San Antonio Historical Association’s program includes 
papers and talks on subjects of local history significance. The 
group sponsors an annual program conducted by Junior His- 
torians in the city. 

The San Jacinto Museum of History Association is a private, 
non-profit educational organization chartered for the purpose of 
operating a memorial and museum in the San Jacinto Monu- 
ment. The association is self-supporting and receives no appro- 
priations from the state of Texas. Museum policy has been to 
acquire appropriate historical materials primarily through un- 
restricted gifis. Publications include: A Picture Book Introduc- 
tion to the San Jacinto Museum of History, 2d ed., 1950; The 
First Ten Years of the San Jacinto Museum of History Associa- 
tion, 1950; A Check List of Manuscripts, 1949; Texas Chapter 
in American Freedom, foreword by L. W. Kemp, 1948; Texas 
Newspapers 1813-1939, 1941; Ships of the Texas Navy, 1948; 
Tourist Folder, 1951; and Construction of the San Jacinto Me- 
morial, 1950. 

The Southwest Historic Group of the American Association 
of University Women meets monthly to make a pilgrimage to a 
historic site in Texas or to hear a paper on some Texas subject. 
Pilgrimages have been made to San Juan Bautista mission near 
Guerrero, Mexico, and to Bandera, Goliad, Seguin, Fredericks- 
burg, Castroville, Boerne, New Braunfels, and San Marcos, ‘Texas. 
The group also attends the annual meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association each year. 

The Starr County Historical Society conducts pilgrimages to 
places of historical interest in the area and holds quarterly meet- 
ings, at which papers on local history subjects are read. 

The Tarrant County Historical Society is erecting four granite 
monuments this year at historic sites in Fort Worth. The cover 
of “Down Historic Trails,” published by the Junior Historians 
of Arlington Heights High School, will be used as the design 
for the bronze plates on the markers. 

The former society known as the Texas Catholic Historical 
Society is now inactive; Bishop L. J. FitzSimon of Amarillo has 
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obtained permission from the other Catholic bishops in ‘Texas 
to use the title, and the society is now being reorganized. The 
Texas Catholic Archives have been moved from St. Edward's 
University in Austin, Texas, to Price College and Bishop's Home 
in Amarillo. In the past the society published Preliminary 
Studies, preparatory to a history of Texas financed by the ‘Texas 
Knights of Columbus, administered by the Texas Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission, and published under the title 
of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas. 

The purpose and activity of the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission is set forth in the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission Act which became effective on March 19, 1909. Ac- 
cording to this law the commission is to control and administer 
the State Library, aid and encourage libraries, collect materials 
relating to the history of Texas and the adjoining states, pre- 
serve, Classify and publish the manuscript archives and such 
other matters as it may deem proper, diffuse knowledge in re- 
gard to the history of ‘Texas, encourage historical work and re- 
search, mark historic sites and houses and secure their preserva- 
tion, and aid those who are studying the problems to be dealt 
with by legislation, and to perform such other duties as may be 
enjoined by law. 

‘lom Green County Historical Society meets six times in the 
fail and the spring to read historical papers; a social meeting is 
held in May. 

The West Texas Historical and Scientific Society maintains the 
Big Bend Memorial Museum in Alpine; Sul Ross State College 
assists in keeping the museum open to visitors. The society also 
collects publications and sponsors lectures and programs. It has 
published fourteen bulletins on various historical and scientific 
topics. 

wow 

The Texas Historical and Landmarks Association was orig- 
inated in 1887 when a group of San Antonio women, led by 
Miss Adina De Zavala, met regularly for the purpose of record- 
ing the history and legends of San Antonio and vicinity and of 
preserving and marking historic places in the city. A few years 
later this group, together with a number of Houston women, 
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formed the De Zavala Chapter of the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas. The association continued to grow in membership 
through the years, and in 1912, when there was a division in the 
ranks of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, the original 
De Zavala Chapter became a part of the Texas Historical and 
Landmarks Association. Group chapters have been organized in 
Crockett, Refugio, New Braunfels, San Patricio, and Goliad. One 
of the first historical markers was placed in 1897 over the grave 
of Ben Milam. Since that year a Texas flag has flown over the 
monument, and annually on the anniversary of the fall of the 
Alamo, “Texas Heroes’ Day,” a commemorative ceremony is held 
to honor all Texas heroes. The organization submitted the names 
of Texas heroes for all San Antonio public schools, and these 
suggestions were adopted. 

Since its founding the association has placed about thirty 
markers on historic sites in San Antonio and ten markers out- 
side the city. A list of these markers, prepared by Miss Frances 
Donecker, follows: 


IN SAN ANTONIO: 


1897—1. A monument of gray granite in Milam Square marks the 
last resting place of Benjamin R. Milam. Milam led the Texas forces 
into San Antonio and was in command of one detachment. The 
other was under Francis Johnson. Milam was killed on December 7, 
1835, but San Antonio was captured from the Mexican army under 
General Cos. 

2. A tablet on the southwest corner of the Alamo fortress marks 
the scene of that sublime struggle which ended on the sad but glori- 
ous day—March 6, 1836. (This tablet has been removed.) 

3. A tablet marks the site of the Veramendi House on Soledad 
Street where Ben Milam was killed and where Bowie wooed and won 
his bride, Ursula Veramendi. 

1917—4. On the north side of Villita Street a tablet marks the 
building where the Mexican General Cos signed articles capitulating 
to the Texans in 1835. 

1917—5 and 6. A tablet on the M. Halff and Company Building, 
corner of East Commerce and Rusk Streets; also a tablet almost 
opposite on the north side of the street on the Salvation Army Chapel. 
These tablets mark two of the places where the bodies of the Alamo 
Heroes were burned after the fall of the Alamo in 1836. 

1922—7. ‘Tablet on the site of the headquarters of Santa Anna after 
the fall of the Alamo (corner of Main Plaza and Acequia, now Main 
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Avenue) . The citizens of San Antonio were forced to go before Santa 
Anna and take the oath of allegiance to Mexico at that place. 

8. A tablet on the Navarro Building marking the route through 
which the Texans cut there way in 1835 in the capture of San Antonio. 

1924—9. On South Alamo Street near Commerce a tablet marks 
where O. Henry worked while in San Antonio. This picturesque 
thick-walled house has since been torn down leaving but one wall 
on which the tablet is seen. 

10. On St. Mary’s Street on a restaurant, next to the corner of 
Houston and St. Mary’s, is part of a house where Robert E. Lee 
lived. A part of this house still projects inside of the restaurant. 
(This tablet has been taken down.) 

1924—11. On a store at the corner (southwest) of Commerce on 
Main Plaza a tablet marks the site of the residence of Governor 
Musquiz, in 1836, during the fall of the Alamo. The women and 
children from the Alamo were brought to this house after the fall 
and given food and shelter. 

1924—12. A tablet on the wall of San Fernando Cathedral marks 
“the first parish church of San Antonio” and recites that from the 
church tower, the flag of victory was raised by Col. Francis Johnson 
in 1835, and the “blood red flag of no quarter” had been displayed 
by Santa Anna. 

1924—13. A tablet on a house on South Presa Street where O. 
Henry worked with Henry Ryder Taylor. 

1924—14. A tablet on the east side of Main Plaza, near Market 
Street, marks the site of the old Courthouse, Council Rooms, etc. 
where occurred the fight with the Comanche Indians and where 
in 1842 General Woll surrounded the Courthouse and captured 
judges, jury, witnesses and spectators and carried them off to Mexico. 
John Twohig was captured at this time. 

15. The walls of the Public Service Company, at the river and St. 
Mary’s Street, bears a bronze tablet reciting the fact that it marks 
the home of John Twohig, a sturdy pioneer and staunch patriot who 
blew up his store at the coming of the Mexican army to prevent the 
powder and shot and other goods from falling into the hands of the 
enemies. But first he called in the citizens of San Antonio and told 
them to help themselves. (The old home has been restored in the 
rear of the Witte Museum.) 

1924—16. The bronze tablet on the east wall of the Wolff and 
Marx Building tells of the old Garza House. It was Milam’s head- 
quarters in 1835 when he entered San Antonio. In its early days it 
was a bank and a mint besides an early dwelling. 

1927—17. A monument and bronze tablet marks the site of Con- 
cepcion Battlefield, where Fannin and Bowie routed the Mexicans 
on October 28, 1835, before the Texan army under Austin arrived, 
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and where occurred the first casualty, the death of Richard Andrews. 

1930—18. Pink granite and bronze tablet marks at the gate of 
Mission Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepcién de Acuna recites 
that it was founded in east Texas and removed to its present site 
in 1731. 

1930—19. Pink granite and bronze monument at Mission San José 
y San Miguel de Aguayo recites date of its foundation in 1720. This 
was styled “the Pearl of the Missions” and is said to have had “no 
equal in all of New Spain.” 

1930—20. Pink granite and bronze monument at Mission San Juan 
Capistrano established in East Texas as Mission San José in 1716 and 
moved to San Antonio in 1731. 

1930—21. Pink granite and bronze monument marking the noted 
aqueduct over the Piedras Creek, built during the missionary period 
to convey water to Mission San Francisco de la Espada. 

1930—22. Pink granite and bronze tablet marking Mission San 
Francisco de la Espada founded first in East Texas in 1690. Refounded 
on the Neches River in 1716 and removed to San Antonio in 1731. 

1931—23. Bronze tablet on the wall of the first patio in the Menger 
Hotel near an old cottonwood tree marks the site of the ancient 
aqueduct which flowed along the walls of the Alamo and at a later 
date through the patio of the Menger Hotel. The ditch was dug by 
the missionaries and the earlier inhabitants and was used for irri- 
gation and household purposes. 

24. Bronze tablet on Market Street (428) marking the site where 
by the side of a cold clear spring once dwelt Hendrick Arnold who 
was in the Battle of Concepcion and acted as a scout for Ben Milam 
in 1835. 

1935—25. Bronze tablet on the south side of Military Plaza mark- 
ing the old home of Francisco Ruiz, signer of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence. (The old home has been restored in the rear of 
the Witte Museum.) 

26. Bronze table on the Spanish Governors’ Palace. 

27. A marker showing the location of a spring in the San Antonio 
River where an Indian village was located before the Mission San 
Antonio de Valero (Alamo) was established. 

1948—28. A bronze tablet in the Gunter Hotel lobby in honor of 
Robert E. Lee whose headquarters were on this site. 


OUTSIDE SAN ANTONIO: 

1. A bronze tablet on the Carolina Street fire station, Houston, 
Texas, showing the site of the home of General Sam Houston when 
he was President of the Republic of Texas and moved the capital 
to Houston. 

2. A monument of red granite and bronze tablet in Harris County 
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at De Zavala’s Point marks the site of the De Zavala Home opposite 
the battlefield of San Jacinto. The home was used as a hospital for 
the wounded at that battle. 

3. Granite and bronze monument at the old De Zavala cemetery 
where De Zavala, the first vice-president of the Texas Republic, is 
buried, as is his wife. David Thomas, the first attorney general of 
Texas; Peter Jefferson Duncan, who participated in the capture of 
San Antonio and in the battle of San Jacinto; General Castrillon, 
who was mortally wounded at the battle of San Jacinto, are also 
buried here. 

4. At Gonzales a tablet marks the ford on the river where im- 
mense herd of buffalo first crossed and thus pointed out a ford for 
future use of settlers, armies, and trail drivers. 

5. Near San Antonio on part of the land of 3000 acres granted by 
the King of Spain to Antonio de la Garza, James L. Trueheart settled 
and built a two-story rock house for his bride. She was a descendant 
of the Garzas. A tablet on the home tells of Trueheart’s being 
captured by General Adrian Woll in 1842 and carried off to Mexico 
as a prisoner. 

6. Pink granite monument with a bronze tablet on the site of 
Mission San Francisco de los Tejas in East Texas founded in 1690 in 
the village of the Nabedache Indians. 

7. Pink granite and bronze tablet erected in East Texas to mark 
the site of Mission Santissimo Nombre de Maria in 1690 on the 
banks of the River Arcangel San Miguel (Neches) . 

8. A tablet in New Braunfels marks a large live oak tree under 
which the first settlers camped when they came to settle New Braun- 
fels. The first religious services were held under this tree. It also 
marks the site of an Indian village. 

g. A tablet on the site of the first German Protestant church 
chartered by the Texas Republic at New Braunfels. 

10. A tablet on the Evangelical Lutheran church at New Braun- 
fels. 

Walther John Ives, who received his master of arts degree at 
the University of Texas in 1951, included an index in his thesis 
on the Saint John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of San 
Antonio. To researchers who have scanned page after page of 
theses for a name or an incident, the importance of Ives’ index 
will be readily apparent, and the section will be a welcome boon 


to San Antonio historians. 
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Cotten, the Newspaper Collection of the University of Texas 
has been made more complete in its holdings of Parker County 
newspapers. Photostats of rare newspapers in Cotten’s library 
have been made and are now available to scholars. Included in 
the group are the Weatherford Constitution, the Parker County 
News, the Parker County Journal, the Sun, and the Weatherford 
Times. Dates on the papers range from 1882 to 1891. 
OW 

Association President Herbert P. Gambrell, Patrons Everett 
DeGolyer and Tom Gooch, and Members J. Frank Dobie and 
Umphrey Lee are among the founders and donors of the new 
magazine project of the Society of American Historians. This 
new popular magazine to be devoted entirely to historical ma- 
terial is now in its pilot period, in which it will run until 
January 12, 1952. During this period tests are being made to 
determine its potential market and to study production costs. 

According to the Dallas Times Herald of January 24, 1951, 
the magazine’s editorial board defines history as any completed 
event whether it occurred one year or five thousand years ago. 
The topics to be written by outstanding American writers would 
cover the whole range of human activity. The Times Herald 
reports that the magazine ‘‘would be designed to fill the special 
need of the cultivated reader as unfilled today as was the news 
weekly field before Time.” 

Kw 

‘Texas institutions, including the Association, received five out 
of seven regional 1950-1951 Awards of Merit conferred by the 
American Association for State and Local History at its annual 
convention at Newark, Delaware, on June 15, 1951. The south 
central region includes Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

The following citations for this area have been announced by 
Dr. Clifford L. Lord, chairman of the awards committee and 
director of the Wisconsin Historical Society: 


The Texas State Historical Association, Austin, Texas, for the out- 
standing program of any state historical society in the South Central 
States, including its publication program, the continued success of 
its junior program, and for its work, informal but effective, in assist- 
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ing the University of Texas in the organization and opening of the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

The Kentucky Historical Society, Frankfort, Kentucky, in recog- 
nition of the creation of the Records Control Board, the setting up 
of a microfilm unit, the inauguration of a historical markers program, 
the establishment of a program of taking and showing historical 
movies, and its other new activities which promise rich returns in 
the years ahead. 

The Panhandle Plains Historical Society, Canyon, Texas, for carry- 
ing on an active and dynamic program for the preservation and 
dissemination of plains history in a remarkably large geographical 
area in ‘Texas; for maintaining an outstanding museum of plains 
culture and for significant advances to the museum fund during the 
1950 year; for the regular publication of the Panhandle Plains His- 
torical Review, an outstanding regional publication; for services an- 
nually rendered to thousands of school children through museum 
tours and a Junior Historian program; for the encouragement of 
historical research and writing through the establishment of a series 
of awards. 

Mrs. Walters Sillers, Sr., Rosedale, Mississippi, regent of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
for preparing and publishing The History of Bolivar County, Mis- 
sissippi, thereby making an invaluable contribution to the historiog- 
raphy of the Mississippi Delta, and for her contribution to the un- 
derstanding and development of local history, historical problems 
and programs in that area. 

Panhandle (Texas) Herald and its editor, David M. Warren, for 
their support of the Panhandle Plains Historical Society, the far 
above average space they give to state and local history, their work 
on the Eugene Field centennial, and in general conducting a program 
which could well be a model for newspapers and editors the country 
over. 

The Paris (Texas) News, for a continuing intelligent interest in 
local history through its various news columns and particularly for 
maintaining for more than twenty years a daily column entitled 
“Backward Glances” by Judge A. W. Neville, which has done much 
to increase popular interest in the history of the locality. 

The Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, for sponsoring and 
publishing a company history which weaves that history into a his- 
tory of the city and the state in effective and admirable fashion, and 
for illustrating that book with over a hundred photographs of the 
Texas way of life. 

The Association placed third in a recent nationwide poll of 


state historical societies, Dr. Clifford L. Lord, chairman of the 
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committee on awards of the American Association for State and 
Local History, has announced. This award is made for the out- 
standing piece of work in the nation in proportion to the re- 
sources of the state historical society. According to Dr. Lord’s 
announcement, ‘Wisconsin ranked first, with Missouri second, 
and Texas a close third.” This rating was arrived at by a poll 
of the state historical societies in the United States. 
OW 

The Dallas Morning News has published a reprint of Allen 
Duckworth’s ““The Big Grab,” a series of nine articles on the 
federal government's plan to seize submerged oil lands from the 
states. An interesting item in the history of the tidelands ques- 
tion, this series was reprinted from articles published in the 
News and sixteen other newspapers in March, 1951. 

ww 

A Texas shelf at the public library in Columbus, Texas, has 
been set up and named in honor of Oscar A. Zumwalt, Associa- 
tion member and local historian who died on May go, 1951. 
Citizens of Columbus have presented Texas books to the library 
in Zumwalt’s memory. 


Kw KW OW 


Volume I, Number 1 of the Virginia Cavalcade, a new quarter- 
ly published by the Virginia State Library and edited by W. 
Edwin Hemphill, made its appearance this summer. The attrac- 
tive magazine is “designed to stimulate interest in Virginia his- 
tory, to reveal some of the wealth of information in the collec- 
tions of the Virginia State Library, and to make the library more 
useful in its public service.” The Quarterly extends a cordial 
welcome to the newcomer. 

w OW 

The Golden Rule Presbyterian Church of Elysian Fields, 
Harrison County, Texas, published a one-hundred-year history 
of the church's activities in connection with its centennial pro- 
gram in April, 1951. The fourteen-page history of the church, 
which was organized on January 15, 1851, was written by Rev. 
W. C. Tenney, a former pastor, and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and sketches of the church buildings. 
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The Dallas Morning News of June 12, 1951, contained an 
editorial entitled “More History Needed,” which called atten- 
tion to the work the Association is doing with the Junior 
Historians. The editorial noted that few college history depart- 
ments put enough emphasis on American history with the result 
that many history teachers in high schools have to depend on the 
reading they have done on their own initiative. It was also 
pointed out that many textbooks are at fault in that they give 
too much attention to military and political activities and not 
enough to social history. The editorial concluded: 

In spite of these handicaps [mentioned above], a good teacher can 
make history one of the most interesting subjects—and some do. The 
Texas State Historical Association, in its laudable work with the 
Junior Historians, is a big help in the study of regional history. ‘The 
story of America and that of Texas under six flags should be part 
of the cultural heritage of every youngster in the Southwest. 


ww 


The June 10, 1951, edition of the Houston Chronicle con- 
tained a forty-eight page historical section devoted to the pionee1 
men and business firms who built the Houston of 1951. 


ww 


Addenda to the genealogical record of the Tankersley family 
in the United States has been sent to the Association by Mrs. 
Rachel Peeples Rogers, Georgian Terrace Hotel, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. Of particular interest to the Texas members of the 
family is the information concerning Richard Franklin Tankers- 
ley, Sr., a Texas trail driver who operated a 30,000-acre ranch in 
Tom Green County and for whom the community of Tankersley 
near San Angelo was named. This additional information has 
been filed in the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. 

w 


Association member Edgar Robert Dabney died at his home 
in Austin on June 28, 1951. For more than twenty years he was 
supervisor of the Newspaper Collection at the University of 
Texas. He was a veteran of the Spanish-American War and a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
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Various phases of legal work often result in the accumulation 
and preservation of historical data which might otherwise be 
entirely lost. One such document was recently presented to the 
Association by Colonel Leon H. Durst, a member of the promi- 
nent Durst family of Nacogdoches, who maintains his interest 
in Texas history and his membership in the Association from 
his present assignment as public information officer at Second 
Army Headquarters at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. The 
document, which Colonel Durst acquired from Robert D. Irion 
of Pecos, Texas, is a history of the Haden Edwards family and 
consists, in the main, of a deposition made on October 13, 1942, 
by Leila O. Akin, great-granddaughter of Haden Edwards. Pri- 
marily a genealogy, the document contains considerable in- 
formation on Haden H. Edwards and Peyton Forbes Edwards 
as well as Haden Edwards and on the Frost Thorn, Peter Samuel 
Davenport, John Durst, Robert H. Irion, and Charles M. Raguet 
families. The affidavit is recorded in volume 160, pages 282, 
et. seq., of the Deed Records of Nacogdoches County, Texas. The 
Association copy is filed in the Archives Collection in the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center. 


ww 


Through the kindness of A. W. Yeats, of the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Texas, the Association has acquired 
copies of a group of letters and documents of H. W. Raglin, 
written between 1836 and 1875. Among the papers are a diary 
which Raglin kept during one of his trips as a Treasury Agent 
for the Republic of Texas, a biographical sketch of his life, and 
letters which he received from Eliza Egan, his sister, in 1836, 
William J. Hotchkiss in 1852, T. R. Lubbock in 1861, John P. 
Borden in 1875, and J. L. Dickson, clerk of the district court in 
Grimes County in 1875. Also included in the group is a letter 
written by W. D. Hains in 1836, introducing Raglin to General 
Sam Houston. 

Mrs. A. G. Woodland of Marlin, Texas, owner of the original 
letters, allowed the Association to copy the items for preservation 
in the archives of the Barker Texas History Center. 
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Among those receiving graduate degrees at the June Com- 
mencement of the University of Texas were the following: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Marie Louise Giles—History and English 
Thesis: The Early History of Medicine in Dallas, 1841-1900 
Reverdy Thomas Gliddon—Government, Economics, History and 
Philosophy 
Thesis: Texas Highway Administration 
Walther John Ives—History, Curriculum and Instruction, and History 
and Philosophy of Education 
Thesis: The History of Saint John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, San Antonio, Texas, 1857-1949 
Edward Baker Jelks—Anthropology and English 
Thesis: Relationships between Foci of the Edwards Plateau 
Aspect: A Distributional Analysis of Diagnostic Projectile Point 
Types from Archaeological Sites in the Marshall Ford Dam 
Reservoir, Travis County, ‘Texas. 
Mrs. Lillian Kolb Jones—Education and History 
Thesis: The History of the Teacher Placement Service at The 
University of Texas. 
Robert Franklin Kroh—History and Sociology 
Thesis: Tom Green, Shield and Buckler 
Dorman Hayward Winfrey—History, Government, and Economics 
Thesis: A History of Rusk County, Texas 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Thomas Bowen Cornbrooks 
Thesis: Development of a Method of Forecasting Carbonated 
Bottled Beverage Sales for Eleven Counties in West Texas. 
Grover Gillett, Jr. 
Thesis: An Analysis of Personnel Policies and Practices of Public 
Accounting Firms in Texas 
Richard Wadsworth Graves 
Thesis: A Statistical Study of the Natural Gas Industry with 
Special Reference to Texas 
Leon Ross Hoover 
Thesis: Accounting Procedures in Texas Churches 
John Robert Norris 
Thesis: A Study of the Pension Plans of Twenty Oil Companies 
with Operations in Texas 
Walstein Bennett Smith 
Thesis: An Analysis of the Texas Real Estate License Law and 
Its Comparison with License Laws of Other States 
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Elmer Louis Taylor, Jr. 
Thesis: Public Relations Policies and Programs of Texas Re- 
tailers 
Ray Clarence Wilson 
Thesis: A Study of New Subdivisions in the Austin Metropolitan 
Area, 1941-1950 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 


Charles Ray Akin—Educational Administration and History 
Thesis: A Study of School Boundaries in East Austin, Texas 
Bruce Staffel Meador—History and Philosophy of Education and 
Educational Pyschology 
Thests: ‘““Wetback” Labor in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Edwin George Novak—Educational Administration and Physical and 
Health Education 
Thesis: A Survey of the Tax Agencies of 347 Independent School 
Districts in ‘Texas 
MASTER OF LiBRARY SCIENCE 


Albert Pearce Bradley—Library Science 
Thesis: A Survey of the Libraries of Business Concerns in Texas 
Joseph Norman Heard—Library Science, English, and History 
Thesis: Preservation and Publication of Texana by the Texas 
State Historical Association 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN CIviIL ENGINEERING 


Walton Orville Threadgill—Highway Engineering and Business Law 
Thesis: A Study of the Parking Problem at the University of 
Texas 
Doctor OF PHILOSOPHY 


Llerena Beaufort Friend—American History, Modern European His- 
tory and Government, and Latin-American Government 
Thesis: The Great Designer—Sam Houston in the American 
Political Scene 
Jack Winton Gunn—American History, European History, and 
Government 
Thesis: The Life of Rufus C. Burleson 
Joseph Carl McElhannon—Latin-American History, European His- 
tory, and Government 
Thesis: Foreign Relations of Imperial Mexico, 1821-1823 
Jesse Guy Smith—American History, English and European History, 
and Government 
Thesis: A History of Christian Denominations in the Republic 
of Texas 
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David Martell Vigness—History (American and Latin-American) , 
European History, and Spanish-American Literature 
Thesis: The Republic of the Rio Grande: An Example of 
Separatism in Northern Mexico 
Association member Ernestine E. Edmunds, of San Antonio, 
is the first individual ever to receive the Freedom Foundation’s 
Citizenship Award, according to an article in the June 3, 1951, 
issue of the San Antonio Express. The Foundation wrote Miss 
Edmunds that individual awards for citizenship were never made 
but that hers was an exception. “I’ve been teaching citizenship 
in my spare time for forty-five years, but this is the first time I 
ever got anything for it,” says “Miss Ernestine,” as she is known 
to Alamo Heights school children. She has organized and taught 
twelve Junior American Citizenship Clubs. Since reaching the 
retirement age for teachers, Miss Edmunds is occupying herself 
with a flock of chickens. 
Hobart Huson spoke on “San Antonio and the Federalist Wars 
in Northern Mexico, 1835-1842” at the June 15 meeting of the 
San Antonio Historical Association at the Cds House in La 
Villita. 
wow WwW 
The Humble Way, a bi-monthly magazine of the Humble 
Oil Company, is currently publishing an excellent series of 
articles on Texas history and landmarks. To check the copy for 
accuracy of historical detail, the Humble Way has enlisted the 
Association’s assistance. To date most of the checking of copy 
has been done by Seymour V. Connor. The March-April, 1951, 
issue carried a seven-page article on Galveston, which included 
seven pen and ink illustrations of homes and street scenes. 
Fredericksburg, Spindletop, Gonzalez, and Independence also 
have been featured. The magazine is making a splendid con- 
tribution to the recorded history of the state. 
Through the kindness of E. A. Craft, of Houston, executive 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific Lines, the Association has 
received a program-menu from the commemorative dinner given 
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by the railroad on May 17, 1951, in Houston. The event was held 
in commemoration of 111 years of railroad construction and 
operation in Texas by the rail lines which are now commonly 
known as the Southern Pacific. 

The handsome brochure contains a chronology of the railroads’ 
operations from 1840 to 1951 and pictures of the directors of 
forerunners of the Southern Pacific, the Harrisburg Railroad and 
Trading Company and the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado 
Railroad Company. These early directors include Jonathan F. 
Barrett, Andrew Briscoe, General Sidney Sherman, William 
Marsh Rice, John Grant Tod, Benjamin Armistead Shepherd, 
and William A. Van Alstyne. Also pictured is Armand T. 
Mercier, president of the Southern Pacific Company and the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company since December, 
1941. 

President Herbert Gambrell, who represented the Association 
at the dinner, forwarded the program-menu to the Association 
office. Other Association members among the honored guests 
were Governor Allan Shivers, Lou Kemp, E. DeGolyer, Jesse 
H. Jones, Warren S. Bellows, Ben B. Rice, and Dr. Henry 
Maresh. The brochure will be preserved in the Barker Texas 
History Center. 

Any Texas visitor to the historic town of New Castle, Dela- 
ware, founded by the Dutch in 1651, will be interested to note 
that one of the most prominent historical markers in the town 
lists Sam Houston as one of the most distinguished visitors to 
New Castle. 

w 

The Journal of Southern History for May, 1951, contains an 
article on “The Woman Suffrage Movement in Texas” by A. 
Elizabeth Taylor. Miss Taylor makes a special acknowledgement 
in her article to Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum for the use of her collec- 
tion of Texas materials dealing with women’s rights in the state. 

ww 

Paul Hill of Harlingen has sent to the Association office a 
folder containing a short biography of Lon C. Hill, Rio Grande 
Valley pioneer and founder of Harlingen. The folder was pre- 
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pared by the Harlingen Chamber of Commerce for the dedica- 
tion of Lon C. Hill Park in November, 1950. 
w 


Jacobina B. Harding submitted a thesis at the University of 
Texas in August on the history of the early newspapers of San 
Antonio. Mrs. Harding dealt with early Spanish, German, and 
English language papers. Her last chapter consisted of selections 
from the various papers which threw light upon various aspects 
of the history of San Antonio. One of the most interesting was 
the following dealing with the development of transportation in 
the period just before the Civil War when San Antonio was an 
important link and terminal in the overland transportation to 
the Pacific. The notice from the San Antonio Ledger of Decem- 
ber g, 1858, follows: 


TRANSPORTATION 
OVERLAND TO THE PACIFIC 


THE SAN ANTONIO AND SAN DIEGO MAIL LINE, which 
has been in successful operation since July, 1857, are ticketing 
PASSENGERS THROUGH TO SAN DIEGO, and also to all inter- 
mediate stations. 

Passengers and Express matter forwarded in NEW COACHES, 
drawn by six mules over the entire length of our line, excepting 
the Colorado desert of 100 miles, which we cross on mule back. 
Passengers guaranteed in their tickets to ride in coaches, excepting 
the 100 miles, as above stated. 

Passengers ticketed to and from San Antonio, and 


Fort Clark Fort Fillmore 
Fort Hudson La Mesilla 

Fort Lancaster Tucson, Arizona 
Fort Bliss Fort Yuman 

El] Paso San Diego 


The coaches of our line leave semi-monthly from each end, on 
the gth and 24th of each month, at 6 o’clock A. M. 

An armed escort travels through the Indian country with each 
mail train for the protection of the mails and passengers. 

Passengers are provided with provisions during the trip, except 
where the coach stops at public houses along the line, at which each 
passenger will pay for his own meal. 

Each passenger is allowed thirty pounds of personal baggage, 
exclusive of blankets and arms. 
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Passengers coming to San Antonio can take the line of mail 
steamers from New Orleans twice a week to Indianola; from the 
latter place there is a daily line of four-horse mail coaches direct to 
this place. 

On the Pacific side, the California Steam Navigation Company 
are running a first-class steamer semi-monthly to and from San 
Francisco and San Diego. 

Fare on this line as follows, including rations: 


SAN ANTONIO TO SAN DIEGO....... $200 
” .......-.. 150 


Intermediate stations 15¢ per mile. 
Extra baggage, when carried, 4oc per Ib. to El Paso; $1 per Ib. to 


San Diego. 

Passengers can obtain all necessary outfits in San Antonio. 

For further information, and for the purchase of tickets, apply 
at the office of the Company, in this city, or address I. C. Woods, 
Superintendent of the line, care of American Coal Company, 50 


Exchange Place, New York. 
G. H. GIDDINGS 


R. E. DOYLE 
Proprietors 


ww 
R. Sylvan Dunn, who wrote “Life and Times in Albuquerque, 
Texas” for the July Quarterly, was appointed State Librarian in 
July by the Library and Historical Commission. Dunn did out- 
standing graduate work in history at the University of Texas 
and has attended the Institute on the Preservation and Admin- 
istration of Archives at the American University, Washington, 
D. C. He now becomes automatically a member of the Executive 
Council of the Association, to which position he is extended a 
cordial welcome. 
x“ 
The friends of Dan D. Casement have had the address which 
he made at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Panhandle Plains 
Historical Society printed in an attractive pamphlet. The address 
was a sterling defense of the philosophy of capitalism with many 
historic illustrations drawn from the cattle kingdom. In all prob- 
ability neither American nor Texas history has done the job that 
might have been done in showing the virtues of capitalism in a 
free world. 
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It is regretted that the names of the following members and 
guests who signed the register at the fifty-fifth annual meeting 
in April were unintentionally left off the list published in the 
July number of the Quarterly: 


Charles G. Norton W. L. Willis 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller Harwood Ed Maher, Jr. 
Annie C. Terrill Eleanor Macha 


Mary Frances Sweeney 


Walace Hawkins, patron and former member of the Associa- 
tion’s executive council, died in his Dallas home on August 5, 
1951. Vice-president and general counsel of the Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Company, Hawkins was a former state legislator from 
Runnels County and a former assistant attorney-general of 
Texas. 

He was the author of El Sal del Rey, which was published by 
the Association in 1947; he also wrote The Case of John C. 
Watrous and contributed the introduction to the American Bar 
Association’s legal history of the conservation of oil and gas. 

A member of the executive committee of the Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association, he received that association's 
distinguished service award in 1947. Charles E. Simons, vice- 
president and general manager of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association, has said: ““Walace Hawkins will be sorely 
missed in the councils of the American petroleum industry. A 
scholar who gave generously of his talent for the law, he should 
be long remembered for his contribution to the promotion and 
interpretation of the oil and gas conservation laws which have 
been of great public benefit.” 

we 

Mrs. Lydia Magruder, of San Antonio, Association member 
and energetic sponsor of the Brackenridge High School Junior 
Historians, has sent the Association an account of the centenary 
celebration of the coming of the Wiseman family to Texas in 
1851 and a brief history of that pioneer family. 

The Wiseman log cabin, the scene of the celebration, was well 
known to many early Texans. On one of the prominent trails 
into San Antonio, about a day’s journey from the town, the 
cabin was a stopping point for travellers and stages. Many notable 
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visitors have stayed at the little homestead in the live oak grove. 
It was also a favorite place in the country to which San Antonians 
would journey on outings during the summer months. The log 
cabin burned in August, 1951, leaving only the two tall rock 
chimneys standing on the site of this pioneer landmark. 

Mrs. Magruder’s story and the painting done by San Antonio 
artist, Warren Hunter, are welcome addenda to the history of 
log cabins, which has been building up since the publication of 
Seymour V. Connor’s article in the October, 1949, number of 
the Quarterly. Fred R. Cotten, who contributed useful and 
interesting comments on Parker County log cabins in the April, 
1951, number, has recently sent the Association more log cabin 
information relating to the county. 

Mrs. Magruder’s account follows: 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE COMING OF THE WISEMAN 
FAMILY TO TEXAS 


On May 27, 1951, the relatives and descendants of William Robert 
Wiseman gathered at the old homestead near La Vernia, Wilson 
County, Texas, to celebrate the centennial of the coming of the 
Wiseman family to Texas. One hundred and twenty members of the 
clan listened to speeches, ate a barbecue dinner, talked over old 
times, made tours to visit the Wiseman Cemetery, the old rock school- 
house, and two other Wiseman homes built in the last century. 

The original double log cabin built in 1851 by William Robert 
Wiseman still stands and is owned by the Wiseman family. Also still 
standing about two hundred yards from the log cabin is the old 
home of J. Erskine Wiseman, the pioneer’s third son. Across the 
Cibolo are the farms William Robert Wiseman gave his two oldest 
sons when they returned from the Civil War. These farms are still 
owned by their descendants. 

The Rev. Roland Murray, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Harlingen and great-grandson of the early settler, was master of 
ceremonies of the homecoming celebration. 

R. A. Wiseman, Sr., of Floresville, outlined the story of this Scotch 
Presbyterian family. During the eighteenth century the Wisemans 
moved from Scotland to Ireland in search of religious freedom. 
Unhappy in Ireland they came to South Carolina, encouraged by an 
act passed by the General Assembly of the colony on July 25, 1761, 
called the Bounty Act “for the special benefit of religious refugees.” 

On June 27, 1767, Robert Wiseman, the great-grandfather of the 
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Texas pioneer, who, with his wife, his son, and two daughters, had 
recently arrived from Ireland on the ship Nancy, petitioned for 450 
acres of the fertile land between the Broad and Saluda rivers of 
South Carolina. On the same ship had come many members of their 
own congregation of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 
including the Kimbles, Montgomerys, Bells, and others who have con- 
tinued to be close friends and relatives for the 184 years since that 
time. 

Like many Up-Country Scotch-Irish settlers of South Carolina, the 
Wiseman family were Loyalists. These deeply religious people were 
noted for their high standards of conduct and of education. Their 
simple and hard life was quite different from the life on the great 
plantations of the Low-Country. When the American Revolution 
began, many of them saw no reason to fight because the men of the 
Low-Country asked them to do so. Besides they were grateful to the 
King for his bounty in granting them their lands. The Revolutionary 
War left the South Carolina area in ruins. There were said to be 
fourteen thousand widows in the “Ninety Six” District alone. 

The immigrant’s son, Hugh “I” Wiseman and his wife, Agnes 
Crossan Wiseman, had two sons, John Wiseman, born in 1770, who 
married Jennie Hunter, and Hugh “II” Wiseman, born in 1772, who 
married Margaret Penny. The ‘Texas early settler, William Robert 
Wiseman, the son of Hugh “II” and Margaret Penny Wiseman, was 
born in Laurens County, South Carolina, on February 22, 1816. 
In 1839 he married his cousin, Sara, the daughter of John and Jennie 
Hunter Wiseman. Five years earlier Sara had moved with her family 
to Oktibbeha County, Mississippi. Sara Wiseman bore her husband 
two sons, James Oliver Wiseman and Hugh “III’” William Wiseman. 

After Sara Wiseman’s death on August 3, 1845, William Robert 
Wiseman married Isabel Elizabeth Bell, and they had one daughter, 
Sarah, who died on their way to Texas in 1851, and two sons, John 
Erskine Wiseman and Samuel Pressley Wiseman, both of whom were 
born in Texas. 

The journey to Texas began at Starkville, Mississippi. On the 
journey the Wisemans always stopped to rest on Sunday, and accord- 
ing to the story, they invariably caught up with the other home- 
seekers who had passed them while they were resting on Sundays. 

After being urged to abide in many a locality along the way, the 
Wiseman family finally stopped at the Cibolo near the crossing where 
sixteen years earlier Stephen F. Austin and his men from Gonzales 
had camped for three or four days while waiting for Ben Smith and 
his men from Victoria to join them before proceeding to San Antonio. 
Wiseman said later that the inducement to locate at that place was 
that he found a faithful Presbyterian, William Claiborne Rector, 
with whom he set to work to organize a Presbyterian church, then 
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called the Cibolo Church. Doubtless had he known that the First 
Presbyterian Church of San Antonio was in process of organization, 
he would have proceeded twenty-five miles further to that place. 
The First Presbyterian Church of San Antonio, Texas, was organized 
on October 19, 1851, with an enrollment of six members. 

William Robert Wiseman bought five hundred acres of land for 
one thousand dollars cash and went to work farming and raising 
livestock. Later he acquired fifteen hundred acres more. A fellow 
churchman in writing of him in the St. Louis Presbyterian said that 
“by energy, industry and perseverance, he was successful in all his 
undertakings.” This was an overstatement, but he did succeed in 
saving nearly all the money he made, which he put to work at 18 
per cent interest. A private banker for years, he had one son, four 
grandsons, and two great-grandsons to become bankers. Around the 
log cabin were many buildings including the rock kitchen, the slave 
quarters, the barns, the cotton gin, the Rector Chapel Church, and 
the homes of his two younger sons. The fine water well from which 
the old man and his family drank is now used by his great-grandson, 
Herron Wiseman, banker and cattleman, to water cattle and to water 
the last two oaks which remain of the once great grove of beautiful 
oak trees. “Live Oak Grove,” the old man called his home, and thus 
he headed his letters in the years before the town grew up near by. 

The old man’s oldest son, James Oliver Wiseman, fought with 
Hood’s Brigade in the Civil War. He died in 1872, leaving one son, 
W. M. Wiseman, who was educated at Seguin and at Austin College 
in Sherman and became a banker, farmer, and ginner of La Vernia. 
The second son of the early settler, Hugh “IV” William Wiseman, 
had ten children, was a successful farmer at La Vernia, and with 
one of his sons, W. R. Wiseman, a graduate of the law department 
of the Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee, opened a 
private bank at Floresville in September, 1900. Another son, L. B. 
Wiseman, also a lawyer, was the junior partner of former Governor 
John Ireland in Seguin betore establishing the law firm of Wiseman 
Brothers in Floresville. A third son, R. A. Wiseman, a 1901 graduate 
of the University of Texas, was cashier of his father’s bank and a 
vice-president and director for twenty-five years after it became 
nationalized. 

He also helped to organize and served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Floresville National Farm Loan Association for thirty-two years, being 
succeeded by his son, Hugh “V” William Wiseman, who now holds 
that position. 

The pioneer’s third son, John Erskine Wiseman, born on Decem- 
ber 31, 1851, soon after the family came to Texas, was the richest in 
friends of all the Wiseman clan. A kindly man, of a jovial disposition, 
he always looked upon the bright side of life. He made friends with 
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all classes and ages, and his generosity and desire to help those about 
him endeared him to hundreds. It is said of him that he knew more 
people by their given names than any other man in the entire county. 
“Uncle Erk,” as he was affectionately called by all, was a wonderful 
teller of tales of the old days. In 1898 he was elected district clerk 
of Wilson County, an office which he held for many years. He helped 
to organize the Presbyterian church in Floresville and was for a long 
time superintendent of the Sunday school. 

The original settler’s fourth and youngest son, Samuel Pressley 
Wiseman, was the scholar of the family. Steeped in Shakespeare and 
the Bible, he became a ready speaker, and at the family altar and in 
the various churches of his native village he prayed long and beauti- 
ful prayers. He fell in love with learning at the University of Missis- 
sippi in Oxford, where he was sent to school in 1874. While there he 
acquired many of the abiding habits and interests of his life. He 
became a “joiner.” He was a member of Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, 
which he loved, and it was not until forty-five years later that he 
gave his fraternity pin to his grand-daughter, Allie Mae Wiseman. 
He continued to prize his affiliations in organizations all his life. 
He was proud of being a York Rite Mason, a Knight Templar, and 
he enjoyed being a Shriner. He had a passion for grammatical pre- 
cision and correct pronunciation, and he taught the classics and pro- 
nouns to a score of his own nieces, nephews, great-nieces, and great- 
nephews and to dozens of other young people for three generations, 
but not in the schoolroom, only incidentally. “Uncle Sammie” and 
his wife “Aunt Izzie” loved young people, and after they had raised 
their one son and five orphans, constantly entertained the young 
people of the town and took them about in their big cars. 

They were such faithful members of the Presbyterian Encamp- 
ment at Kerrville that one day the Encampment assembly voted 
that they could come free for the remainder of their lives as a reward 
for their services to the Presbyterian church. It was partly their 
influence that some girl from their little Sunday school at La Vernia 
was a student at Texas Presbyterian College every year for a quarter 
of a century—from the opening year until it merged with Austin 
College. These girls were Hattie Wiseman, Mattie McCrary, Nannie 
Fly, Lydia Wiseman, Allie Mae Wiseman, Marguerite Wiseman, and 
Frances Wiseman. 

The centennial celebration and homecoming was too short; it 
should have lasted a week. There were Wiseman families from 
Floresville, Houston, Dallas, Covington, Cleburne, San Antonio, 
Taft, and La Vernia, Texas, and from Laramie, Wyoming. Foreign 
Missionaries Glenn and Betty Murray and their children were from 
the Belgian Congo, Africa. Other Murray relatives came from 
Harlingen, Taft, and San Antonio. From San Antonio, too, were 
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the Stone, Warren, Pigott, Payne, Hennessey, and Winter relations. 
The Underdonks came from Nursery, the Everetts from Burnet, the 
Wheelers from Houston, the Smiths from Marlin, the Beards from 
Austin, the Johnstons from Dallas, Lillian Wiseman Belcher from 
San Angelo, Mary Jo Warren Dukes from Arlington, Virginia, the 
Magruders from San Antonio, and Marguerite Wiseman Wolf from 
New Orleans. All were Wiseman kin; eighty of the two hundred in- 
vited could not attend. Twenty-nine of those present were college 
graduates; nine were college students; seventeen were children. The 
oldest person there was Mrs. Ida Wiseman Johnston from Dallas. Each 
person present seemed to catch the spirit and helped to make that 
homecoming a day never to be forgotten. 


OW 
The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Chambers County Library Col. Charles R. Tips 
Mrs. Ruby E. Jordan, County Librarian 701 Forest Ave. Road 
Anahuac, Texas Dallas, Texas 


Mr. D. O. Williams Mr. Paul M. Akin 
286 Colorado Street Box 433 
Eagle Pass, Texas Wylie, Texas 


Mr. Walter R. Taber 
Wilson Building 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Dr. Phillip F. Wagley 
g E. Chase Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Mrs. Beatrice Starr Jenkins 
4111 Peck Street 
Austin, Texas 


Wilbur L. Cross Library 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Mr. Sylvan Dunn Miss Fern Holden 
Box 573 Box 547 

Nixon, Texas Texas City, Texas 
Mrs. Pearl Echols 
712 West 2ist Street 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. Proctor W. Day 
Represa, Calif. 


Mr. Horace H. Shelton 
Aitorney-at-Law 
107 West 8th Street 


Mr. Doyle Willis 
Commercial Standard Building 


Austin 21, Texas 


Mr. Reimers A. Peters 
17200 Fairfield Ave. 
Detroit 9, Michigan 


Texas Lutheran College Library 
Seguin, Texas 


Mrs. Charles R. Perkins 
1211 Hillcrest Drive 
Longview, Texas 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Plainview High School Library 
Plainview, Texas 


Mr. Tom Gambrell 
10914 E. San Antonio Street 
Lockhart, Texas 


Mr. Richard McSwain 
832 Belvin St. 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mrs. R. C. Rochelle 
3220 Beverly Drive 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mrs. Anne Blasig 
Box 247 
Mercedes, Texas 


Mrs. F. E. Holman 
Editor, The Taylor Times 
Taylor, Texas 


Mr. Edward A. Witmer 
Republic, Missouri 


Mr. Raymond E. Hankamer 
1415 Commerce Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. James Reece Pratt 
3529 McFarlin Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 


Trezevant & Cochran 
1821 Young Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Mr. H. G. Bailey 
P. O. Box 547 
Hearne, Texas 


Mr. C. M. Grogan 
601 Miller Street 
Atlanta, Texas 


Mr. Guy C. Jackson, Jr. 
Box 308 
Anahuac, Texas 


Mr. Edward Clark 
712 Brown Building 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. E. Sturrock 
P. O. Box 2084 Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Ralph Wooster 
108 E. 14th 
Austin, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Case of John C. Watrous, United States Judge for Texas: 
A Political Story of High Crimes and Misdemeanors. By 
Walace Hawkins. Dallas (University Press in Dallas) , 1950. 
Pp. ix+109. $5.00. 

It is notoriously true that the fame of lawyers and judges, 
particularly trial judges, is ephemeral. This is partly due to the 
fact that lawyers and judges deal with constantly changing prob- 
lems of practical and immediate urgency but only temporary 
significance; it is also due in part to the fact that really good 
books about lawyers and judges are comparatively rare. Mr. 
Hawkins has written one of those rare books, and in doing so 
he has preserved an interesting record of an able and consci- 
entious but greatly harassed judge. 

Like many other lawyers of his time, John C. Watrous had a 
varied background before he moved to Texas. Born in Connecti- 
cut and educated in New York, he had served as an apprentice 
lawyer in Tennessee and had practiced in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. He was admitted to the Texas bar in 1838, and during 
the same year he became a member of President Mirabeau B. 
Lamar’s cabinet as attorney general, but resigned after holding 
this office for only a few months. He was active in the private 
practice of the law, being interested in establishing and defending 
the titles to large land grants. Upon the annexation of Texas to 
the Union, Watrous actively campaigned for appointment as 
United States district judge and was finally nominated and con- 
firmed in 1846, because of his old Tennessee connections with 
President James K. Polk and also because Senators Sam Houston 
and Thomas J. Rusk could not induce the President to nominate 
their respective favorite candidates. 

Soon Judge Watrous ran into trouble. His appointment was 
resented by the Texas Legislature, which had strongly endorsed 
a rival candidate for the appointment, James Webb. Moreover, 
Judge Watrous had not decided cases to suit some of the members 
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of the legislature. So in 1848 the legislature passed a resolution 
calling on Judge Watrous to resign. Judge Watrous naturally 
and indignantly refused, but this was only the beginning of his 
tribulations. Lawyers representing unsuccessful litigants in his 
court went to Washington seeking Judge Watrous’ impeachment, 
making vicious attacks on his personal and official integrity and 
honesty, with only the most trivial and irrelevant support in 
the facts. The first attempt in 1852 was unsuccessful when the 
House committee found no grounds for impeachment. In 1856 
another unsuccessful litigant, one Simon Mussina, started a more 
protracted and even more vindictive campaign for impeachment. 
A major portion of Mr. Hawkins’ book is taken up with the 
story of this disgraceful attempt to punish a judge for his coura- 
geous and conscientious judicial rulings. This effort, too, was 
unsuccessful, but it left Watrous’ reputation blackened and his 
health ruined. 

Mr. Hawkins has told his story well. The book is well docu- 
mented and indexed; and it is handsomely illustrated, printed, 
and bound. It is a matter of deep regret that Mr. Hawkins’ 
untimely death has cut short a productive career of legal 
scholarship. 

James P. Hart 
The University of Texas 


Texas and Its Revolution. By Frederic Leclerc. Translated from 
the original French by James L. Shepherd III. Houston 
(The Anson Jones Press) , 1950. Pp. 149. Large 8 vo. map, 
facsims. 

In his preface the translator traces the bibliography of this 
work. It was first published in La Revue de Deux Mondes 
(Paris) , for March and April, 1840; the first page of the article 
is reproduced in facsimile (p. 99). Next a translation from the 
French, by “a Gentleman of Philadelphia,” pseudonym used by 
Benjamin Franklin French, appeared in the Southern Literary 
Messenger (Richmond, Virginia) for May and June, 1841. 
Meanwhile Dr. Leclerc issued his book in Paris; a facsimile of 
the title page is given on page 45. 

Dr. Leclerc was young, educated, alert, and interested in his 
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subject. He traveled over much of Texas during 1838. He de- 
scribes the virgin beauty, fertility, and vast extent of the country. 
He contrasts the character of the inhabitants and of Mexico— 
the Anglo-Americans and Mexican-Americans. 

His account of the Texas Revolution is brief; it draws largely 
on Rev. Chester Newell’s History of the Revolution in Texas 
(New York, 1838). 

The translation by Mr. Shepherd III makes available a scarce 
book in readable English, which can hardly be claimed for that 
by ‘a Gentleman of Philadelphia.” The format is dignified: a 
volume beautifully printed on excellent paper. 


E. W. WINKLER 
The University of Texas 


Parson Hanks: Fourteen Years in the West; A Story of Frontier 
Life in the Panhandle of Texas. By Ed. R. Wallace, with an 
introduction by H. A. Boaz. Arlington, Texas (Journal 
Print) , 1906; reprinted 1950. Pp. 168. 

This booklet is an autobiography of Parson Hanks who was 
born Ed. R. Wallace in Kentucky in 1866. He grew up as the 
youngest child of a typical rural family which in 1875 turned 
toward Texas, where a location was made ninety miles from 
Fort Worth. When twenty years of age a call to preach came to 
young Hanks. Soon he was licensed in the Methodist Church by 
a quarterly conference. At twenty-five the young preacher was 
married and began his career as a circuit rider in the Hog ‘Town 
(Desdemona) Circuit. 

At Hog ‘Town the young preacher and his wife lived a strenu- 
ous year made up of long sermons, brush arbors, poundings, 
collections, prayer meetings, and camp meetings or frontier 
revivals. A man was killed at one service and the young preacher 
recorded in his autobiography: ‘““To Parson Hanks and wife this 
seemed rather tough—and it was hard—just to think of a man 
being shot down without a word of warning. This unfortunate 
man had been to the pen once and was looked upon as being a 
nuisance by most of the people.” 

Next year the bishop sent Parson Hanks to Floyd and Briscoe 
counties. His circuit was thirty-five by seventy miles in extent 
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with fourteen points of call. Thus in the early nineties was 
Parson Hanks introduced to “The Far West,” the Panhandle 
High Plains above the Cap Rock. Here he grew up with a new 
ranching land where his appointments before 1906 finally took 
him over much of the Panhandle. 

The account of the trials and tribulations of the circuit rider, 
the building of churches, the spreading of the doctrines of 
Methodism are told in straightforward, colloquial phraseology. 
There is much on the West Texas way of life. It is a rewarding 
book for any who will read—and it may become a Texas and 
American classic. It is an honest account of the energetic frontier 
preacher. 

Not only was Parson Hanks successful in building churches but 
on the side he was equally successful in building a herd of 
cattle—a herd that finally came to be composed of polled 
Herefords. 

The first edition of this booklet of 162 pages was done in 1906. 
Six additional pages bring the story in the second edition into 
1950. As an octogenarian, Parson Hanks there relates that he 
quit breaking broncs only when past eighty and now he is “taking 
things easy, thank the Lord,” he says. 

Parson Hanks has made an enduring contribution to frontier 
literature. 


H. BarLey CARROLL 
The University of Texas 


The Florida of The Inca: A History of the Adelantado, Hernan- 
do de Soto, Governor and Captain General of the kingdom 
of Florida, and of other heroic Spanish and Indian cavaliers, 
written by the Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega, an officer of His 
Majesty, and a native of the great city of Cuzco, capital of 
the realms and provinces of Peru. Translated and edited by 
John Grier Varner and Jeannette Johnson Varner. Austin 
(University of Texas Press), 1951. Pp. xlv-+655. $7.50. 

Time seems to have increased the spellbinding literary appeal 
of the Spanish conquistadors, for books on the theme have mul- 
tiplied like rabbits since 1900. Some of the greatest names of the 
historical profession, including many nationalities, stand among 
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those who have vied for honor in this highly exploited and com- 
petitive field. So intense and detailed has been the interest of 
North American publicists, especially in those Spanish cavaliers 
who entered the present limits of the continental United States, 
that they have resorted to bitter bone-picking, attempting to 
prove that this or that explorer did or did not traverse a river, 
town site, or some remote corner of their native states. 

A major target of this research and consequently suffering no 
historical neglect is Hernando de Soto, whose journey of travail 
(1539-1543) through the southern United States and westward 
across the Mississippi is well known. But for fascinating descrip- 
tion, eloquent, moving style, and richness of detail, De Soto's 
“fabulous story,” as narrated in the captivating chronicle of the 
Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega, will probably never be equalled. 
Matching the melody of the Inca’s name and his flowing, six- 
teenth-century Spanish, Professor and Mrs. Varner have con- 
verted his Florida into beautiful English, and the result is a 
work which will endure as a rare piece of master craftsmanship. 

Almost as familiar as the basic facts of De Soto’s journey are 
the details of Garcilaso’s progenitors and the general outline of 
his life. Born at Cuzco in 1539, mestizo offspring of a Spanish 
father with titled lineage and of an Indian mother who descended 
from the Inca dynasty, he had in his veins the unique fusion of 
the noble blood of the New and Old World. After passing his 
youth in Peru, where he heard the legends of many daring con- 
quests and observed the vestiges of the disintegrating Inca civil- 
ization, he sailed for Spain (1560) and resided there until his 
death in 1616. His exposure to military matters while serving in 
the King’s army and his dual heritage of race, nobility, and en- 
vironment, in which he took equal pride, equipped him with a 
fresh outlook on the exploration and settlement of the New 
World. The two important products of his facile pen—The Flor- 
ida and Los Comentarios Reales, primarily a study of the Incas 
and of the conquest of Peru—were simultaneous and somewhat 
complementary works which gave him the deserved title of the 
first great literary figure born in the Americas. 

Written over a period of matiy years, though not published 
until 1605, The Florida was composed to serve a number of 
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objectives: to enhance the reputation of the conquistadors; to 
promote the permanent settlement of the vast kingdoms of Flor- 
ida for the glory of the Crown; to spread the True Gospel among 
the infidel natives; and, lastly, just to speak the truth about epic 
deeds—Holy Grail of historians of all ages. Through the span of 
six books with minute chapter subdivisions, developed chron- 
ologically and allowing for frequent though never-dull digres- 
sions, Garcilaso leads us along an exciting trail with De Soto and 
his men, from Spain to Cuba to the kingdoms of Florida, a land 
“so broad and long that there is space enough within it for any- 
thing to happen.” 

Although certain episodes are emblazoned in the reader’s mind 
by the sheer power of the Inca’s story-telling art—like the Battle 
of Mauvila, the crossing of the Great Swamp, the adventures in 
the Province of Cofachiqui, or the sufferings of Juan Ortiz at 
the hands of his Indian captors—it would be impossible to sum- 
marize this intricate narrative of Spanish-Indian relations con- 
ducted under a canopy of an exacting and often relentless en- 
vironment. It is a ballad of high hopes and spirits, of dejection 
and despondency, of chivalry and valor, of treachery and cow- 
ardice, of disaster and blood and cruelty. And the Inca made the 
most of the potentialities in these pungent raw materials. 

To judge Garcilaso’s history (for so he styles The Florida) by 
modern “‘scientific” standards would be patently unfair. Yet his 
variety of ‘‘primary sources” comprised an extensive bibliography 
which could meet the test of present-day documentation. He 
based his account principally upon the oral relation of an anon- 
ymous cavalier, believed to have been Gonzalo Silvestre, who 
accompanied De Soto’s expedition and knew the Inca in both 
Peru and Spain. And though it was centuries before the footnote 
had become a fetish and was perfected in all its mechanical 
mysteries, Garcilaso proudly cited two, brief, written accounts by 
other members of De Soto’s army, as reinforcement for his his- 
torical accuracy. In addition, he mentioned his conversations 
with others who had taken part in the expedition and acknowl- 
edged his debt to various “histories of the West Indies,” upon 
which he depended for background material. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that the Inca was a near contemporary of De Soto and his 
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exploit—a De Soto who was baptized in the conquest of Central 
America and weaned on the conquest of Peru, the author’s na- 
tive land. Finally, the Inca was well versed in the written and 
oral tradition of the New World, which, along with his knowl- 
edge of military practices, gave him a storehouse of information 
to bridge the gaps between his “sources” and his healthy imag- 
ination. 

Though Garcilaso has been charged with the crime of fiction 
for his treatment of The Florida, none can deny its remarkable 
values, from the historical, ethnological, and literary standpoints. 
True, Garcilaso did not please the statisticians, for undoubtedly 
he erred consistently on the side of exaggeration in the presen- 
tation of “facts and figures.” His estimates must be handled with 
extreme caution, whether they involve time, distances, Indians 
encountered, collected, or slaughtered, horse and battle casual- 
ties, the houses in a native settlement—in short, the magnitude 
of things in general. Nevertheless, he pursued truth sincerely, 
laboring under the handicap of a mind burdened with romance 
and the clinging superstitions of the Middle Ages and faced with 
the impact of a wondrous New World. In this light, one can 
mitigate Garcilaso’s sin in swallowing the command of his prin- 
cipal informant: write ‘with all the exaggeration that you can,’ 
for “one may understand and believe that we were boldly at- 
tempting to write the truth, not with an excess of hyperbole but 
rather with a lack of the eloquence and rhetoric necessary to 
give the deeds their proper place of honor. ...” 

If the lesser minds can gloat in tabulating Garcilaso’s figures 
and in finding them woefully out of balance, they can envy a 
feat which all historians secretly admire: he made history inter- 
esting. Undoubtedly Garcilaso relived every moment of De Soto’s 
journey; and with his skilled pen, painting bold, vivid, and 
dramatic pictures, he made those moments live forever. The 
modern reader plunges along at a rapid pace, devouring page 
after page of the sustaining “plot.” 

What were the secrets of the Inca’s craft? With a haunting 
simplicity of style, composed of eloquent word selection and 
flowing sentence structure, a polished technique in handling 
foreshadow, tension, and climax, and a marvelous selection of 
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detail—the luster of a pearl, the suffering of a wounded Indian, 
the decorative design of an arrow, the curdling yells of savages 
in the attack, the desolation of a village—he holds the reader 
through more than six hundred pages of daring deeds. Without 
his literary skill the pattern of meandering Spaniards and Indian 
skirmishes soon would be bogged in an impossible quagmire of 
monotony. 

Like the Inca, who consistently felt his incapacity for express- 
ing the true color of the events he was describing, this reviewer 
feels inadequate to extol the Varners for their translation of The 
Florida. It has lost none of its original charm or captivating 
qualities in the process of conversion. Seldom does even a word 
strike the reader as archaic or inappropriate, never a sentence or 
paragraph. Only one with some experience in the trials of trans- 
lation can appreciate the tedious task which they have performed 
with an admirable perfection. Nor is it sufficient to cite a passage 
here and there at random: the true test comes from direct tasting 
of the finished product. 

But a full appreciation of the translators’ accomplishment is 
not derived solely from the length of The Florida. It is necessary 
to recall that they worked in sixteenth-century Spanish with its 
quaint orthography and outmoded words and idioms. To render 
this expert translation, Professor and Mrs. Varner also had to 
familiarize themselves with the mind of the age and that of Gar- 
cilaso in particular; they had to know of Spain in her golden age 
and of Spanish traditions and institutions; they had to know the 
general outline of Spanish exploration and conquest, not to men- 
tion an indispensable, detailed knowledge of the literature and 
interpretation of the De Soto expedition. That they mastered 
such vast materials was proved not solely by the excellence of 
the text but by the carefully selected annotations inserted spar- 
ingly to explain and supplement but not to detract from the 
narrative itself or to advertise the erudition they acquired. Thus, 
they more than fulfilled their goal, as set forth in the preface: 


We attempted, therefore, to find those words which would preserve 
as much as possible of the music and thought of the Inca’s Spanish 
while conveying his message without offense to a modern audience. 
And finally, aware that the products of Garcilaso’s mind were cast 
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in the golden mold of sixteenth-century Spain, we sought to acquaint 
ourselves adequately with the man and his environment, and to in- 
terpret his story as we feel it should be interpreted—in the light of 
the age which produced it. 


The mechanical execution of The Florida, a notable debut for 
the University of Texas Press, measures up to the merit of the 
content. The unique binding, the fine India bond, the quaint 
decorative devices at the beginning and conclusion of each book 
and chapter, the etching of De Soto which forms the frontispiece 
—all blend harmoniously to exude the mystery and grandeur of 
a bygone age. Finally, the proofreading is superb, relegating to 
pettiness any mention of the exceedingly rare typographical slips 
and occasional inconsistencies in use of accents or the spelling of 
proper names. 

‘To point out a few matters may appear sacrilegious for a work 
of this magnitude and standard, but those which follow are more 
in the nature of preference arising from a historian’s prejudice 
than adverse criticisms. A formal bibliography for the works 
cited in the annotations and used in the succinct introduction to 
Garcilaso’s life and work would have been a welcome addition; 
and furthermore, it would have limited the bibliographical im- 
pedimenta in the annotations. It is also regrettable that the trans- 
lators did not elaborate on Gonzalo Silvestre in their introduc- 
tion, especially since he was believed to have been the Inca’s 
principal source of information. 

Garcilaso’s Florida, in its original Spanish, is a great literary 
and historical masterpiece—an absorbing adventure in the ranks 
of De Soto’s army with an imaginative mind of the sixteenth 
century as a guide. It is no less great in the present English trans- 
lation. The cult of reviewing grants the prerogative of personal 
evaluation; but if it holds as a cardinal dogma that adverse criti- 
cism is a requirement, this reviewer glady joins the ranks of the 
heretics to give an unqualified endorsement of the Varners’ ac- 
complishment. Truly a “fabulous story” and a “fabulous” literary 
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Naturalists of the Frontier. By Samuel Wood Geiser. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Dallas (University Press in Dal- 
las), 1948. Pp. 296. One illustration, maps, appendixes, and 
index. $5.00. 

Samuel Wood Geiser’s drive and enthusiasm permeated the 
first edition of his Naturalists of the Frontier, issued in 1937. It 
was a book about scientists on the Texas frontier in “the heroic 
age of American bird life,” in a time when the Southwest was 
a botanist’s ideal laboratory. Many of these dedicated men, ex- 
pecting “little reward beyond the joys of the day’s work and the 
consciousness that they had wrought well for science,”’ could be 
favorably compared to Methodist circuit riders in their selfless 
devotion to the scientific ideal that was becoming almost a reli- 
gion for a few mid-nineteenth century Americans. For me, Geiser 
made his subjects literally come alive as he sent Berlandier, Roe- 
mer, Lincecum, and the rest of that notable crew stalking their 
scientific prey. Some of the writing reaches a sufficient intensity 
of performance to glow with its own heat. 

The research task involved in Geiser’s undertaking was one of 
unusual difficulty. While the charlatan phrenologists and the 
politician leaders of the Texas Philosophical Society, with their 
bombastic orations about “boundless research,” had hogged the 
meager scientific limelight in the Republic of Texas, some of 
these genuine scientists had worked in a dim background. Their 
reports and letters had gone to their scientific colleagues in the 
East and in Europe. Hence Geiser had to find many of their 
records in distant places—in Scotland, Mexico, and Sweden, at 
Harvard and in scattered courthouses, and in a thousand obscure 
publications. He deserved nothing but admiration for the way 
he stalked his prey. I know of no historian who worked his field 
more exhaustively and scrupulously and in the face of more dis- 
couraging obstacles. 

I can further testify, from personal knowledge, that Naturalists 
of the Frontier was written with a profound understanding of 
the social scene in which the central figures moved. The volume 
clearly demonstrated that the frontier social environment broke 
scientists as well as made them. 

Not content with the widespread acclamation that greeted his 
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first edition, he has come forward with an enlarged revision. The 
chief additions in this, the second edition, are three: a chapter 
on Audubon in Texas, a chapter on scientific study in the Old 
South before 1850, and a list of eighty-two of the author’s pub- 
lications on the history of science in early Texas. All three are 
available in scattered locations elsewhere, but as here presented 
they form valuable additions to the original study. 

The University Press in Dallas has here produced a second 
edition with design and decorations in rare harmony with the 
high order of scholarly integrity, acumen, and vitality so evident 
in the printed contents. 

WILLIAM R. Hocan 
Tulane University 


Cracker Parties. By Horace Montgomery. Baton Rouge (Uni- 
versity of Louisiana Press) , 1950. Pp. 278. $4.00. 

Dr. Montgomery is a member of the history staff at his alma 
mater, the University of Georgia, and in this assignment he had 
the advantage of continuous access to much of his materials and 
the greater boon of association and consultation with Professor 
E. Merton Coulter. One is, therefore, assured of the literary and 
historical excellence of this dissertation. 

Cracker Parties is a crisp account of schismaticalness of parties 
and politicians in Georgia during the crucial years of 1845 to 
1861. Any competent treatise of this subject would deal neces- 
sarily with multi-partyism and intransigence; that was the pre- 
vailing situation with Georgia parties and statesmen. Where, in 
any state, and when, at any time, would one find a more heter- 
ogeneous group than Howell Cobb, Robert Toombs, Herschel 
V. Johnson, Benjamin H. Hill, Alexander H. Stephens, and 
Joseph Emerson Brown? Years ago, in her Memoirs of Georgia 
Politics, Mrs. Felton referred to Georgia politicians as ‘‘game- 
cocks, always spoiling for a fight.’”” Dr. Montgomery chronicles 
their factional rows and personal animosities and depicts the 
sparring politicians on an indigenous screen. 

This writer, however, is not primarily concerned with reciting 
personal and party fights except as they reflect upon the conscious 
effort of Georgia political leaders during these years to seek a 
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formula for Southern safety, in the Union or out of it. When they 
were able to put aside their animosities, as for instance in support 
of the Georgia platform, it was only a means to the end of 
Southern security. Despite nominal affiliation with the national 
party organizations, most Georgia leaders probably took a pro- 
vincial view of Southern security. Alexander H. Stephens and 
Herschel V. Johnson, and probably Howell Cobb for most of 
this period, were hopeful that the national organization offered 
the greater protection of Southern interests. Certainly it was the 
surest guarantee of getting elected and re-elected to office, the 
primary concern of politicians. Dr. Montgomery selects Howell 
Cobb, a Whig, as being illustrative of the dilemma of a busy 
politician who attempted to maintain a national alignment and 
at the same time square himself with sectional interest. 

But at long last, when the crisis culminated, the degree of 
harmony and the prescription were not the work of old leaders 
operating within the framework of national parties. It was Joseph 
E. Brown who united for a time the squires and the wool hats 
and a sufficient number of Whigs, Democrats, and Americans to 
accomplish secession. On this final issue, the suave Cobb and 
the domineering Toombs were in reality satellites of “Cherokee” 
Brown, and Brown held the baton over the cacophony only 
because he was governor of Georgia in 1861. The Georgia dele- 
gation’s influence was always limited by the unwillingness of the 
politicians to lay aside intra-party strife and personal antagonism, 
even during the calamitous days of the Confederacy. 

Cracker Parties is, incidentally, an excellent analysis of Georgia 
newspaper material and editorial policy. Neutralism was not a 
trait of Georgia editors. They were zealous guardians of the 
public welfare, and they were generally partisan as to parties 
and persons. They were not content to serve as organs and to 
“labor in the vineyard” (a figure repeated often enough in this 
study to become itself somewhat toilsome) of any given leader. 
With his intimate knowledge of pre-war newspapers and leaders 
in Georgia, Dr. Montgomery would make another valuable con- 
tribution to Southern history if he would follow through with 
the efforts of these papers and leaders—they were in the main 
the same leaders—to find a formula for security even after seces- 
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sion and confederation. These remedies were not good, we know, 
and many Georgia leaders doubted them at the time. 
J. Horace Bass 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Paraguayan Interlude. By Willard H. Smith, with the collabora- 
tion of Verna Graber Smith. Scotdale, Pennsylvania (Herald 
Press) , 1950. Pp. 173. Illustrations. $2.25. 

Early in 1944, Willard H. Smith, professor of history and 
social science, and his wife, Verna Graber Smith, instructor of 
Spanish, both at Goshen College, commenced a two-year resi- 
dence in Paraguay. Professor Smith served in this tiny republic 
as head of the Mennonite Central Committee, a relief agency of 
the Mennonite church which for many years has aided Mennon- 
ite colonization in Paraguay and elsewhere. The purpose of the 
book is to give an accurate picture of conditions and activities 
in the Paraguayan Mennonite settlements. 

The coming of the Mennonites to Paraguay arose out of a 
fortuitous meeting in 1920 between President-elect Gondra and 
Mennonite representatives. Within a year Paraguay had enacted 
the famous Privilegium guaranteeing religious freedom and 
exemption from military service to Mennonite immigrants. A 
translation of the laws comprising the Privilegium is included as 
an appendix to the work. In 1928 the first group of settlers 
arrived at the 139,000 acre tract of land which had been pur- 
chased in the Chaco for the colony. Its number was enlarged 
by new arrivals in 1930, 1947, and 1948. The Mennonites are 
now the largest Protestant group in Paraguay. They have estab- 
lished settlements not only in the Chaco but also in East Para- 
guay. Recently they have opened a center in Asuncién for those 
of their faith visiting or living in the capital city. 

With the aid of Central Committee funds, the Mennonite 
communities carry on social work in Paraguay. In addition to 
their attempts to convert the Indians, which recently have met 
with some success, the Mennonites have provided milk for school 
children, introduced a hookworm control program, and have 
taken steps to found a leper asylum. 

Interspersed throughout the book are sections dealing with 
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historical aspects of the region. Usually accurate and concise, 
the authors are prevented from delving beneath the surface 
of the incidents narrated because of the length of the work. 
Somewhat misleading is the statement that Paraguay stands almost 
alone “in the magnanimous religious liberties she has granted.” 
Freedom of religion is guaranteed in all Latin-American coun- 
tries and actually exists in many. Disappointing but understand- 
able is the authors’ neglect of the present political situation in 
Paraguay. From this book, one would not be led to suspect the 
violent disruptions that President Morinigo’s dictatorial regime 
occasioned. The liberality which he and other Paraguayan rulers 
have displayed in their dealings with the Mennonite settlers is 
emphasized throughout the book. 

The work is valuable as the only reasonably detailed account 
of the Mennonites in Paraguay. As a travelogue with occasional 
comments upon social conditions, it is colorful and interesting. 
As history, it is free from prejudice but superficial, as the authors 


admit. 
FREDRICK B. PIKE 


America Faces Russia: Russian-American Relations From Early 
Times To Our Day. By Thomas A. Bailey. Ithaca (Cornell 
University Press), 1950. Pp. viit+375. $4.00. 

Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford University can not be included 
among those college professors who dwell in the proverbial ivory 
towers. Instead of writing on some remote, obscure topic, Profes- 
sor Bailey has chosen a subject of vital interest to every American. 
In America Faces Russia he not only surveys the relations be- 
tween these two powers from “early times to our day” but also 
suggests in the concluding chapter a constructive program for 
the future. 

More concerned with popular attitudes towards Russia than 
with our actual diplomatic relations with her, Mr. Bailey bases 
his study largely on newspapers, periodicals, and public opinion 
polls. He does not, however, neglect official diplomatic corre- 
spondence nor the Congressional Record, skilfully blending the 
data from all these sources into a well-rounded picture of 
Russian-American relations. 
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The significance of Mr. Bailey's narrative lies not in the 
breadth of his treatment—from the American Revolution to the 
Korean War—but in his revelation of American misconceptions 
regarding Russia. Friendship for the young Republic was not, 
as so many Americans believed, the motive behind certain 
Russian actions. Self-interest was the dominant consideration 
when Catherine refused England’s request for 20,000 Russian 
soldiers to crush the rebellious colonists, when the Russian fleet 
anchored at New York and San Francisco during the Civil War, 
and when Alaska was sold to the United States. Throughout the 
nineteenth century the Tsars were anxious to see the United 
States grow strong enough to challenge the commercial and naval 
supremacy of their archenemy, England. 

Yet it was the growth of America that by the end of the nine- 
teenth century brought her into direct contact with the Russian 
Empire and resulted in the beginning of conflict between these 
two states. The accession of the Bolsheviks certainly did not 
contribute to a rapprochement, and today distrust and outright 
hostility dominate the relations between the “Giant of the West” 
and the “Giant of the East.” 

Although Mr. Bailey deliberately devotes little space to recent 
events, he shows a clear comprehension of them. He indicates the 
essential correctness of Roosevelt’s policy toward the Soviet 
Union during the war; Russian friendship had to be maintained 
at all costs. But shortly before his death, President Roosevelt 
found continued cooperation becoming more difficult. Mr. Bailey 
rejects the view frequently expressed by pseudo-liberals and 
fellow-travellers that had Roosevelt lived, United States relations 
with Russia would have been entirely different. The author 
places the blame for the estrangement between Americans and 
the Communists exactly where it belongs: on the leaders in the 
Kremlin. Cooperation with the West “would kill a substantial 
part of their reason for existence.” 

For our future relations with Russia Mr. Bailey suggests the 
following brief program. We must continue to learn all we can 
about the Russians and at the same time supply them by every 
means possible with information about ourselves. We must im- 
prove our own democratic system and show our enthusiasm for 
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it. We must remain strong, for the Communists understand best 
the language of force. Finally, we must exercise patience in deal- 
ing with the Russians. Mr. Bailey does not imply that such a 
program will definitely avert war. Permanent peace can be 
achieved, he believes, only if “the present techniques and ulti- 
mate aims of Russian communism are substantially modified.” 


CHARLES MORLEY 
Ohio State University 
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Seymour V. Connor, ‘““The Evolution of County Government 
in the Republic of Texas,” is a Ph.D. candidate and a teaching 
fellow in history at the University of Texas. He has published 
articles in the Quarterly, the University of Texas Studies in Eng- 
lish, and the Virginia Magazine of History. 


Ernest C. SHEARER, “The Carvajal Disturbances,” is an asso- 
ciate professor of history and chairman of Latin-American studies 
at the University of Houston. Dr. Shearer is a director of the 
Harris County Historical Society. 


Rogpert RutTLanp, “The Beginnings of Texas Technological 
College,” has been assistant director of public information at the 
Lubbock school. A native of Oklahoma and a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma and Cornell, Rutland is now working 
on a Ph.D. degree in American history at Vanderbilt University. 


C. Ricuarp Kine, “John Tarleton,” first became interested in 
the West Texas rancher when as editor of the student newspaper 
at ‘Tarleton College, he attempted to write an article on the 
school’s benefactor and found information either lacking or con- 
tradictory. Since receiving his B.A. and M.A. at the University 
of Oklahoma, King has served as publicity director of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College and instructor in English at Tarleton 
State College. He is currently teaching journalism at East Texas 
State ‘Teachers College. 


L. W. Kemp, “The Joseph H. D. Rogers Letters, II,” is a fellow 
of the Association. A former president, he is currently a member 
of the executive council. He is president of the San Jacinto Mu- 
seum of History Association. Mr. Kemp is now compiling a 
history of the Texas Company, of which he is a retired official. 


Rocer N. Concer, “Journal of a Saddle Trip through Central 
‘Texas in 1871,” has published historical and archeological arti- 
cles in the Dallas Archeological Society Bulletin and Hobbies 
magazine; he is the author of Highlights of Waco History. A 
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historian and archeologist by avocation, Conger is an official of 
a machinery firm in Waco. 


GrorcE Squires Herrincron, “An Early Cattle Drive from 
Texas to Illinois,” is a great-grandson of George J. and Emeline 
Squires who drove a herd of longhorns from Austin, Texas, to 
Illinois in 1854. A native of Chicago and a graduate of Columbia 
and Stanford Universities, Dr. Herrington is an associate profes- 
sor of social science at Sacramento State College in California. 
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—sCAPITAL FUNDS OVER 
40 000 000 
NEW REPUBLIC BAR BUILD NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT IMS URANCE CORPORATION 


Give us an 


opportunity to say... 
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Serving Since 1908 
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Out of the past 


FOUR DISTINCTIVE FACSIMILES 


TEXAS RANGERS 
By Sam C. Reid Originally published in 1847 


This classic of the early Rangers covers Reid’s experi- 
ences with the McCulloch scouts at Buena Vista, includ- 
ing the storming of Monterrey. 


A Facsimile. 251 pp. Illustrated. Per copy $3.00 


A TEXAS SCRAPBOOK 


By D. W. C. Baker Originally published In 1875 


This invaluable reference book is a collection of mate- 
rials covering the early period of Texas—the men, the 
history, the notable speeches, the literature. 


A Facsimile. 657 pp. Illustrated. Per copy $7.50 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 


By John C. Duval Originally published in 1892 


Duval’s story of Fannin’s campaign and the Massacre at 
Goliad and his escape is not only thrilling, but it is an 
accurate, authentic account. 


A Facsimile. 253 pp. Per copy $2.50 
TEXAS AND THE TEXANS 
By Henry S. Foote Originally published in 1841 


These volumes contain many valuable documents to be 
found nowhere else, on the Fredonian Rebellion and 
Fannin’s command, as well as many interesting letters. 


A Facsimile. 2 Vol.; 314 & 403 pp. The Set $7.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS e AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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EMPLOYERS 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company offices in 22 
Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
DALLAS 


FOR THE 


Humble Esso Extra Gasoline is a fuel specially 
made to assure highest anti-knock performance, 
extra quick starting and extra power. 


All cars give better performance on Esso Extra, 
but this fine gasoline shows its quality to best 
advantage in the newer automobiles with high 
compression engines, Uniform in quality 
at every Humble sign. 


Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil is the companion 
in quality to Esso Extra Gasoline. It is without a 
doubt the finest motor oil sold for automotive 
use in Texas; it combines an unusually high viscosity 
index with detergent-dispersive characteristics, 
anti-oxidizing (anti-acid) qualities, and the 
ability to cover metal rapidly. Regular use of 
Esso Extra Motor Oil will prolong engine life 
and reduce maintenance costs. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Choosing to do business in Texas 
exclusively, Southwestern Life has 
been a growing Texas institution for 
more than 48 years. Since 1903, the 
confidence and good will of thousands 
of Texans have made possible this 
steady growth. As Southwestern Life 
started the year 1951, it had assets 
of $223,090,135.97 and insurance of 
$829,222,242 on the lives of more 
than 255,000 policyowners. 


NOME OFFICE * DALLAS 


Sous n Life 


The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 

— of Louisiana State University 

rchives an istory 
HENRY L. SWINT 

NANNIE MAY TILLEY 

East Texas State College Pr aan 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH 

University of California, Berkeley University of North Carolina 
REMBERT W. PATRICK JAMES C. BONNER 

University of Florida Georgia State College for Women 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The August, 1951, issue contains the following: 
A Southern Education for Southrons. By John S. Ezell.... 303 
Southern Attitudes Toward Immigration, 1865-1914. By 


Rowland T. Berthoff........ tats Vor 
William Elliott, South Carolina Nonconformist. By Lewis 
Pinckney Jones........ OUE 


Notes and Documents 


Letter from the Washington Peace Conference of 1861. 
Edited by Robert Gray Gunderson................ 382 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVI are available at $4.00 
i or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
eac 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one 
of the most progressive and successful regional book 
publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


DREAMS OF AN EMPIRE by Sallie Glass- 

cock—A dreamer dreamed of an Empire 
and worked to bring his dream to realiza- 
tion. Texas was the empire and the dream- 
er was Stephen F. Austin. This book tells 
the story of Texas from 1821 to 1836—of 
men and women who blazed the trails 
through primitive conditions, through hard- 
ships, sacrifice, dangers and loss of life, 
that they might establish permanent homes 
in the Texas land. It’s a necessity for your 
shelf of Texana. 


TEXAS GUN LORE by Carroll C. Hollo- 
way—Neither a history of Texas nor a 
technical treatise on guns, but the story 
of firearms and the part they have played 
in building the foundation for the estab- 
lishment of liberty and democracy in Tex- 
as. In non-technical language, with Texas 
history as his background, the author 
traces the development of firearms from 
the days of the firelock and flintlock up 
to the present. A must for gunlovers of 
all ages. $2.95 


PADRE ISLAND by the Writer’s Round 
Table of Corpus Christi—A history of the 
Texas Coastal Islands, those romantic is- 
lands once trod by swashbuckling pirates, 
gold-seeking Spaniards, missionary priests. 
The sweeping white sands of Padre Island 
have buried many things—lost cities which 
once flourished there, pirate’s gold and 
other treasure. Battles have been fought 
there—against nature, against men, against 
encroaching civilization. Unusual person- 
alities have lived there. It’s an island you 
can never forget—exciting, untamed Padre 
Island which is now open for modern-day 
exploration. Enjoy the story of its adven- 
turous history. $2.75 


MY STATE TEXAS by Hazel Cooke Up- 
shaw—Designed for Junior High School 
students, My State Texas presents its pic- 
tures of Texas’ great natural resources 
in their march to industrial or agricul- 
tural completion in such an informative, 
state-pride-inspiring style that adults too 
will find fresh fonts of Texas facts and 
new appeal of ambition in the reading of 
this well prepared, lavishly illustrated 
book. Mrs. Upshaw is already known as 
a contributor to business and trade jour- 
nals. An inspiring book about Texas’ 
great natural wealth and industrial fu- 
ture. $2.95 


ALONE BY THE SEA by Effie Missouria 
Moore—An authentic historical novel. The 
love story of Jane Wilkinson Long, wife 
of General James Long, who died at the 
hands of an assassin in Mexico City on 
May 22, 1822, and who was leader of the 
ill-fated Long expeditions to Texas in the 
early 1820’s. This book is the result of 
several years careful research by the au- 
thor and contains much original material 
concerning the Long family not previous- 
ly available. $2.50 


ADVENTURING WITH A PURPOSE by 
Dr. R. N. Richardson, President of Har- 
din-Simmons University—The life story of 
Arthur Lee Wasson, pioneer cattleman 
who grew up during the last third of the 
nineteenth century on that last and lust- 
iest American frontier, West Texas. Mov- 
ing on westward into Arizona, he adven- 
tured with a purpose, bought and sold 
cattle, worked on ranches and, when nec- 
essary, fought the Indians. Matured by 
hard experience, he returned to West Tex- 
as, becoming an outstanding citizen of 
that area. A good story, well and inter- 
estingly told. $2.00 


At all Bookstores 


Write for New Brochure 
“A TEXAN’S LIBRARY” Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
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CORDUROY ROAD 


by WALLACE Davis. The Life of Glenn Mc- 
Carthy and the story of The Shamrock. A 
study in good and bad Irish luck and un- 
fettered enterprise. Jllustrated $5 


FIFTY BILLION DOLLARS 


My Thirteen Years with the R.F.C. by 
JESSE H. JONES with EDWARD ANGLEY. /I- 
lustrated. $6 


HOUSTON, LAND OF THE BIG RICH 


by GEORGE FUERMANN, Editor of Post Card 
in the Houston Post. $3.50 


The above current and choice Texana may be 
classed roughly as Low-downs and/or High-ups, 
frankly (sometimes almost too frankly) reflecting 
the contemporary scene as it never can, or will 


be, again. 


HERBERT FLETCHER 
PARTICULAR BOOKS 


2621 Travis Street, Houston, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces the publication 


of 


A History of 
Western Falls County, Texas 


By Lillian Schiller St. Romain 


The book, the first in the Associa- 
tion’s county and local history series, 
presents the history of the section of 
Falls County west of the Brazos Riv- 
er from the settlement of Viesca to 
the present. 


Price. . . .$3.50 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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FIRST EDITION OF 


“The Realm of Rusk County” 


By GARLAND R. FARMER, Sr. 


Hard Cover; 225 pages; 20 illustrations, covering the stirring story of this 
East Texas county from Indian days to current times. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I Love a Little Town. 
Has Rich Historical Background. 
. Stirring Past Is Recalled 
. Early Days Were Rugged Times in Henderson and Rusk County. 
Rusk Countians Remember Their Revered Dead. 
. Many Communities in Rusk County Now Forgotten. 
Current Communities of Rusk nag 
. Wars Have Drawn Heavily on Rusk County. 
. Education Has Played Leading Role in Rusic County Since Its Beginning. 
. Old Homes of Rusk County. 
. Rusk Countians Have Learned Value of Soil. 
. Rusk County Negroes Make Good Citizens. 
. Interesting Information About a Few Families and Firms. 
Many Famous and Unique Persons Have Known Rusk County. 
Municipal and County Governments. 
So I Learn About Politics. 


Conclusion. 
$ 4 75 (We pay shipping cost if 
ONLY ° check with order.) 
Special to Bookstores, Libraries, etc., 
$3 00 (When purchased in lots 
ONLY e of 3 or more.) 
Postage paid if check with order. 


Fill Out And Mail NOW. Edition Limited. 
195... to: 


State 


MAIL TO 


THE HENDERSON TIMES 
PUBLISHERS 
126 S. Main Street HENDERSON, TEXAS 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
raw in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty. volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
III, V, and XVIII which are OP) may be had for the 
following prices: 

$8.50 per volume unbound; 


$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volumes XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXV, and XLIII which are OP) may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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